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If we stood like we sit! What a travesty on 
Nature’s handiwork! How long could we walk and 
stand with a body malformation like the above 
illustration > 

What have the years you've spent sitting at your 
desk done to you? 

If you are forty or past, unless definite steps have 
been taken to prevent it, the middle-aged slump 
has deformed your body, has robbed it of supple- 
ness, of health, and brought on premature old age. 

Nature supports the abdomen with heavy walls 
of muscles, but poor sitting posture eventually 
weakens them. When they become flabby the 
whole body caves in, forming hollows here and 
protuberances there; vital organs are cramped and 
displaced until common middle-age ills meet with 
no resistance. 


The Masterpiece on the 
left—the Woodfield on the 
right—both designed for 
executives’ comfort and ab- 
dominal muscle building 
exercise, 











Body at the Age of Fifty.” 





Attach To Your Letterhead and mail, and we will 
send you this treatise, “A Twenty-Year Old 


lf We Stood 
Like We SiT 


A 60-Year Old Body 


At the Age of 40! 


It has been demonstrated conclusively that a 
middle-aged man needn't have a deformed, old 
appearing and unhealthy body. He can retain the 
physical proportions of youth by proper precautions. 
It is only necessary to sit erect with shoulders back 
and abdomen drawn in. But the abdominal muscles 
must be kept strong and supple through proper 
exercise. 

DoMore has developed comfortable office chairs 
for executives that gently, but positively, provide 
that exercise which strengthens the abdominal 
muscles and help keep a man physically fit and 
youthful looking. 

Dr. J. R. Garner: recognized authority on cor- 
rect posture, tells about it in the pamphlet shown 
below. Send for it. 

©—1935—DoMore Chair Company, Inc. 


To the right is the 
Woodfield, Jr., some- 
what smaller than the 
others shown, but hav- 
ing the same _ body 
building features. 


DoMore Chair Company, Inc. 


303 MONGER BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Affiliated With 


DoMore Chair Company of Canada 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Damn the Pop bottles—Play Ball! 


WO years ago everyone was stewing about 
the banking situation. Last year it was the 
NRA. Two months ago folks were all hot and 
bothered about the gold clause. Now it’s taxes 
and the sagging pound. People are that way. They 
must have something to fret about or they are not 
normal. Looking back, it all seems so foolish. All our 
worry was wasted. In spite of busted banks, blue 
eagles, flying squadrons and inflation, people are still 
eating three meals every day. They are still buying red 
neckties, and if automobile sales prove anything, are 
doing a pretty fair job at keeping up with the Joneses. 

Let’s admit there are many things about the 
present business picture that are discolored. I 
didn’t like the President’s budget message either. And 
I don’t like to pay taxes any more than you do, per- 
haps not as much. But nobody cares. So it seems 
to me the sane thing to do is to spend a little less 
time reading newspapers, and a little more time read- 
ing business papers. Our job is to take the conditions 
that are handed to us and turn them into business 
opportunities. The country will worry along some- 
how. As Will Rogers so well said, “It is too big and 
too rich for any one man or any group of men to 
ruin overnight.” Every day something is being con- 
sumed ; something is wearing out. Those things must 
be replaced. So long as this process of replacement 
continues there will be business for you and me. But 
we have to keep our chins up, and our noses away from 
the Wailing Wall. 

I make that self-evident point, because it is quite 
probable that we are 
going to have a recession 
in general sales activity 
this summer. Some of the 
stimulants which were 
supposed to lift business 
by the bootstraps turned 
out to be heavy water. 
But don’t worry. A 
summer recession is a 
sign of returning 
good health, for as 
Dr. Goldenweiser 
of the Federal Re- 


serve explained, 










natural recovery can be likened to the swinging of a 
pendulum. At first its swings are quite pronounced. As 
recovery spreads, and balance is restored, the swings 
become shorter and shorter. Then comes a time when 
the movement is barely perceptible. Such is the history 
of every recovery, and this one is no exception. 

What if there is a let-down this summer? There 
will still be plenty of business for those who have the 
initiative and courage to go after it. The trick is to 
start after it early. Your competitors will probably 
wait until the warm weather is upon them before they 
take steps to meet the situation. And then the steps 
they take will be defensive. Don’t you make that mis- 
take. In combating any sales situation, the best de- 
fense is always a strong offense. Attack early and 
hard. Pick out a weak point, throw your full weight 
against it. And get there first. 

March is none too early to perfect plans for your 
summer sales drive, so in this issue we are putting 
forward for your consideration three concrete sug- 
gestions for sales activities. None of them may appeal 
to you. You may have a more suitable plan of your 
own. So much the better. Whether you use our sug- 
gestions is not important. What is important is that 
you work out now, while the frost is still in the air, a 
definite plan for beating that summer slump. Have 
your plan all buttoned up and ready to go when sales 
pressure is needed. It may not be needed until July. 
It may never be needed. But our guess is that it will 
be needed in June. 

In the past twenty-five years I have had more ex- 
perience with summer 
sales activities than falls 
to the lot of most men. I 
know all the objections 
and all the answers. I 
won’t bore you with them 
here. But take my word 
for it that the right 
kind of summer drive, 
conducted along 
sound educational 

lines and system- 

atically followed 
through returns 

dividends. J.C. A. 
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ALL THE PIECES FIT * * 7 


IN FITTING TOGETHER a mosaic pattern, the craftsman uses pieces of colored tile. In running 
a business, the executive uses elements he calls Production, Management, Distribution, Adver- 
tising, and Sales. A successful business, like a beautiful mosaic, depends on how skillfully these 
elements are put together. 

WE wouLpn’t KNow how to build a mosaic. But we have made it our business to know a 
good deal about one of the elements of a successful business: Printed Advertising. How to fit 
this element into your business, how to integrate it so as to make it productive, how to plan it 
so that it reinforces your other selling efforts—is the service we offer. Complete mechanical 
facilities, together with an art department, photographic studios, and a planning staff give 
this service a wide scope. It is a service that adapts itself to the re-designing of a product, the 
production of color plates, the preparation of brochures, or to the planning of a complete 
direct-mail campaign. This flexible service may help a reduced budget to do a better job. Our 


answer to your inquiry will show you how. 
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Eight Tests for Your Direct-Mail 

The TVA and the New South 
Hero-Worshipping in Business 


When a Customer Starts to Slip 


John L. Scott 
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Fine Stationery Inspires Fine Letters 

A Decade of Design Progress, 1925—1955 
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Next Month 


WorKING WITH SALESMEN ... Chapters 
from the forthcoming Dartnell manual, 
“Getting the Most Out of Salesmen,” 
by J. C. Aspley, with specific pointers 
for branch managers, district man- 
agers and others who work in the field 
with their men. 


THE MECHANICS OF HANDLING IN- 
quinies . . . The fifth of the Office 
Modernization Surveys being con- 
ducted by American Busrness will 
take up some of the most efficient 
systems for following up inquiries 
promptly, accurately, and with as 
little red tape and expense as possible. 


THE TELEPHONE AS A BUSINESS-GETTER 
. . » Telephoning for orders can be 
either an asset or a liability, depending 
on how it is done. This article gives 
practical plans and methods that have 
been used successfully in getting busi- 
ness by phone, as well as some sugges- 
tions for increasing the accuracy of 
telephone orders and speeding up their 
handling. 
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Window display in Chicago Addressograph Sales Agency, showing products made by users whose statements are quoted in this advertisement 


}, “To stimulate our digging beneath the surface for business 
we increased our Addressograph equipment, and by its use, 
with our direct mail campaign, we have struck ‘pay-dirt’.”” 


WM. WRIGLEY JR. COMPANY 
2, “The Addressograph has made increased sales possible for us 
and our retail merchants whom we encourage to purchase 
Addressograph Equipment.” SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO. 
3, “Addressograph has helped us sell many millions of dollars 
worth of merchandise. Now it is helping us sell thousands of 
our new Mills Display Vender.” MILLS NOVELTY CO. 
4, “Weare getting much better distribution of Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Beer since the installation of Addressograph equipment and 
at much less cost.” PREMIER-PABST SALES COMPANY 
. in 1934 we have increased the subscriptions to our publica- 
tions 50%. The Speedaumat-Addressograph has helped us 
sell subscription renewals holding our circulation at the Nhighest 
peak we have ever had.” 
POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE 
6, | We have used your Addressograph and your Dupligraph 
letter machine for many years and find them indispensable.” 
ARMSTRONG PAINT & VARNISH WORKS 


. We depend greatly on direct mail for multiplying the in- 
fluence of our personal selling. The Addressograph with its 
high speed and automatic selection has made this possible.” 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SONS, INC. 
. Addressograph’s accuracy and speed help us eliminate errors 
and get our work done quickly, thus effecting substantial 
economies in our operations.” 
HARRIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
“The most productive form of advertising we have ever used 
consists of carefully prepared letters and mail advertising. 
We have never found any method for list maintenance whic 
approached Addressograph in economy or general satisfaction.” 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & COMPANY 


10, “We built our customer list from a very small nucleus to 
* thirty thousand names in the fifteen years we have been 
using the Addressograph and are finding it particularly valuable 
under present conditions.” F. E. FOSTER & COMPANY 
Ti, “Approximately 3500 old inactive charge account customers 
* were made active buyers again by the use of the Addresso- 
graph combined with our Customer Analysis System.” 
CAPPER & CAPPER, LTD. 
12, “Our Addressograph equipment has enabled us to success- 
sé fully contact 62,000 dentists each month. We consider 
Addressograph indispensable.” ANACIN COMPANY 
13, “Our entire sales program is built around the use of the 
* Addressograph equipment.” 

MILTON E. ROBINSON COAL COMPANY 

14, “For years we have used the Se for gettin 
* out our direct mail advertising and find it highly satisfactory.” 


FIRESTONE SERVICE STORES, INC 


As an aid in stimulating sales through direct mail campaigns, and 
as a factor in saving time and money in routine name and data 
writing in any business—large or small—Addressograph merits 
the consideration of every Advertising and Sales Manager and 
Advertising Agency Executive. Our trained Sepeeatanrss who 
is regularly in your vicinity, will furnish details without obliza- 
tion. Consult your phone book, or write. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY Ww 


Division of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


Addressagraph 


MORE THAN AN ADDRESSING MACHINE 





THE ADDRESSOGRAPH LINE INCLUDES MORE THAN 50 MODELS e PRICES AS LOW AS $42.50 
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WHIPPLE of HIBBARD'S 


HERE are some hardware 

manufacturers and some 

hardware wholesalers who 

wish that C. J. Whipple 
had never worked himself up from 
a job as a salesman to the presi- 
dency of Hibbard, Spencer, Bart- 
lett and Company. That they have 
their reasons for so wishing will be 
explained in this story of a man 
who has stepped on as many toes 
as anyone who ever entered the 
hardware business. 

That the aforesaid toes had no 
business being in Whipple’s path 
may be true, but the fact remains 
that they were stepped on, which 
may explain why some wholesale 
hardware merchants will tell you 
that Whipple is leading his retail- 
ers off on the wrong path. And it 
may explain why some manufac- 
turers have unkind things to say 
about Whipple and Hibbard’s. 

For Hibbard’s is going places; 
the distance between Hibbard’s and 
the next nearest wholesale hard- 
ware rival is growing. While some 
famous wholesale hardware com- 
panies lost money during the de- 
pression, Hibbard’s showed a profit. 
Some of the manufacturers and 
wholesalers who openly declared 
that Whipple was wrong have since 
begun to adopt his methods. 

When Whipple became president 
of Hibbard’s he was not without 
experience in the business. He had 
strong ideas already formed and 
was quick to put them into action. 
At 23, Charles John Whipple 
started with Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett and Company as a sales- 
man. That was in 1908. Five years 
later, when 28, he was made 
superintendent of the company, a 
place he held for three years, when 
in 1916, at the age of 31, he was 


The story of the man who, more than any other in the hardware 
trade, has changed the course of present-day merchandising 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 





GC. J. Whipple...and His Company 








Charles John Whipple, presi- 
dent of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett and Company, joined 
the company as a salesman at 
the age of 23. The offices he 
has held, and his age at the 
time of each promotion, are: 


Salesman ...... (23) 1908 
Superintendent .. (28) 1913 
General manager (31) 1916 
Vice president . . (35) 1920 
President ..... (41) 1926 


Whipple fights a good 
fight, but makes little fuss 
about it. He has put Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Company 
on top as the country’s big- 
gest hardware wholesaler. He 
has virtually created a new 
type of popular-priced, fast- 
selling hardware, made avail- 
able for the first time to in- 
dependent retailers at prices 
which compete with chain and 
mail-order merchandise. He 
has put an end to the old- 
time poppycock, mouthed so 
frequently, that the retail 
dealer could “sell his per- 
sonality and his service incom- 
petition with lower prices.” 





INCOME ACCOUNT 


Yrs. end Dec. 31, 1934 1933 
Grs. pft. on sales...$2,441,602 $2,051,887 
Profit on sec. sold 852 ' i: 
Discounts rec. 44,349 84,054 
Int., rents, ete. 74,581 78,139 


Total income 2,561,383 2,214,072 
Exp. and gen. tax.. 1,812,213 1,753,483 


Interest paid ‘ 16,789 7,350 
Prov. bd. debts 65,400 55,473 
Depreciation 62,491 63,751 
Federal tax 84,841 43,301 
Loss on sale sec. 114 11,424 
Net profit. 519,535 279,290 
Earn. share com. $3.11 $1.67 


BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 

As of Dec. 31, 1934 1933 

Current assets: 
oo $ 386,054 $ 351,476 
Receivables, net 2,038,310 2,172,435 
Inventories . 2,880,938 2,960,990 
Mkt. sec. (cost) 44,029 86,280 

Tot. cur. assets... 5,349,332 5,571,181 
Prepayments 31,025 29,716 
Off. & empl. sec. 88,398 103,967 
Inv. Mchts. Liter- 

age Co....... 58,500 58,500 


4,210,746 4,266,351 
9,738,000 10,029,714 


Fixed assets... 
Total assets 
Liabilities 


Current liabilities: 
Notes payable. $ 500,000 $1,100,000 


Accounts payable... 342,472 296,746 
Accts., wage and 

expenses...... : 44,894 45,312 
Accrued prop. tax 220,433 283,184 
Federal tax ' 80,856 48,339 


1,188,655 1,773,581 
4,181,150 4,181,625 


Tot. cur. liabs. 
Capital stock 
Earn. surp. for 


pur. stock 818,850 818,375 
Unrest. surplus 8,549,345 38,256,133 
Total liabs. 9,738,000 10,029,714 





[5] 
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made general manager. By 1920 
he was vice president, and since 
1926, when he was 41, he has been 
president of one of Chicago’s old- 
est business houses, once known as 
one of the most conservative of all 
the big hardware distributors. To- 
day at 50 he directs the work of 
a group of executives and buyers 
whose ages—probably average five 
to eight years more than his. 

Several years ago Whipple an- 
nounced his policies and beliefs. He 
said that the mail-order price was 
the established price and that, in 
order to sell Hibbard’s, a manu- 
facturer would have to furnish mer- 
chandise of equal quality at a price 
that would enable Hibbard’s to 
make a profit on it, yet sell it to 
the dealers at prices which would 
enable them to compete, on a price 
basis, with the chains and mail- 
order houses. 

Many other wholesale hardware 
merchants had said the same thing. 
Where they differed from Whipple 
was that they merely made the 
declaration and did nothing about 
it. Whipple made the declaration 
and began doing things to put his 
policy into action. The first thing 
he did was to examine his own com- 
pany’s operation. He was willing 
to meet the manufacturers half 
way. The other wholesalers, or at 
least the backward ones, wanted 
the manufacturer to do all the price 
shaving. 

Whipple saw that the wholesaler 
would have to make his contribu- 
tion as well as the manufacturer. 
And that is where Whipple’s ideas 
began to fork away from the tradi- 
tional wholesale hardware think- 
ing. Whipple says, “Price is the 
sum of all costs. To reduce the 
price we must reduce the costs.” 

Straightway he set about reduc- 
ing costs at Hibbard’s. While a 
visitor may be offered an ancient, 
high-backed chair, the office em- 
ployees at Hibbard’s have the most 
modern equipment. A buyer may 
sit at an olive green desk, in a 
golden oak chair, but the girl who 
types his orders sits in a modern 
posture chair. When an order 
comes into Hibbard’s it is filled 








C. J. Wurrr.e, President, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett §& Company 


with a minimum of cost, and the 
retailer who sends Whipple one 
hundred orders a year will, if he 
checks up, find that ninety or even 
more have been shipped the same 
day received. 

There isn’t, hardware men claim, 
a wholesaler in the country who 
adds so little to the cost of distribu- 
tion by way of packing, shipping, 
billing and overhead as Hibbard. 

But Whipple wasn’t content 
there. “We can’t sell retailers in 
consumer quantities and expect our 
costs not to jump out of propor- 
tion to the costs of handling mer- 
chandise via the manufacturer to 
chain store or mail-order house 
route,” declared Whipple. 

Whipple’s studies convinced him 
that the number of items on a sales- 
man’s order were not what was im- 
portant. It was the quantity of 
each item that determined whether 
it was a good order for Hibbard’s 
(and consequently for the manu- 
facturer, retailer and consumer) or 
just another “consumer-quantity” 
order which chalked up a loss for 
everyone concerned. Thus the old- 


fashioned hardware salesman who 
prided himself on selling long 
orders which called for many “one- 
sixth dozen” items got a rude shock 
when Whipple began telling his men 
that such orders were the ruination 
of the hardware business. 

It was Whipple who saw where 
the chains were making their great 
gains. They were picking a few 
leading items in all lines, pushing 
those items for all they were worth 
and leaving the slow sellers to be 
sold by the independents. “Why 
can’t we do this?” asked Whipple. 
Then he began to study merchan- 
dise from the viewpoint of the con- 
sumer. What does the consumer 
want? How much will he pay? 
These questions were pursued by 
way of careful research studies. 
Whipple declares today that too 
much hardware merchandising 
starts at the wrong end. The manu- 
facturer decides he'll make a cer- 
tain article. Then he takes it to 
the wholesaler, who takes it to the 
retailer, who offers it to the con- 
sumer. Whether or not it is some- 
thing the consumer wants seems to 
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“Price is the sum of all costs. 
To reduce the price we must 
manage to reduce the costs” 


“We ean’t sell retailers in 
consumer quantities and ex- 
pect to keep our costs down” 


“Price competition is nol 
serious if competing distribu- 


tors follow the same method” 


be the last question in mind. But 
that was the way goods had always 
been made and sold, and when 
Whipple began telling manufac- 
turers they had to make certain 
kinds of merchandise at certain 
prices some of them rebelled. “We 
can’t do it,” they said. Of course, 
they had what seemed to be good 
reasons. They were figuring costs 
on the time-honored basis. Whipple 
told them to leave off the fancy 
packings and wrappings. He told 
them to forget about the usual 
selling costs. He made them leave 
off heavy advertising costs. In- 
stead of packing in half dozen, 
dozen or even smaller cartons, 
Whipple said to pack certain prod- 
ucts in gross packages, or more. 

When manufacturers began 
figuring on this basis they quoted 
prices that surprised themselves. 
Then Whipple promised, in return 
for these prices, not to pile up 
costs by selling the merchandise in 
consumer quantities. In a recent 
speech he described what happened 
when these policies were put into 
making and selling screw drivers. 


Here’s the story in his own words: 

““A few months ago one of our 
shoppers found some screw drivers 
in a chain store selling at ten cents 
for the six-inch size; fifteen cents 
for the eight-inch size. We showed 
the samples to a number of manu- 
facturers and with one exception 
they all told us that it could not 
be done. One manufacturer had 
greater vision and he stated that 
if he could get a very large order, 
eliminate labels and _ individual 
boxes, and pack the screw drivers 
into shipping cartons, he could 
make us a price that would enable 
us to sell our customers so that 
they could profitably sell these 
screw drivers to the consumer at 
the chain-store prices. We ordered 
a carload—90,000 screw drivers. 
From what he told us no manu- 
facturer ever before had made 
90,000 of this type of screw driver 
at one time. As a result, manu- 
facturing economies were effected 
that were undreamed of. He actu- 
ally delivered a better screw driver 
than the kind with which we were 
competing. Notwithstanding the 
low price he made us, there still 
remained for him a fair margin 
of profit on the transaction. We 
had these packed in a shipping car- 
ton—100 of the ten-cent size and 
50 of the fifteen-cent size. Lots of 
our customers complained of the 
quantity, but many dealers, even 
in small towns, have since reordered 
two or three times.” 

What happens when Hibbard’s 
puts over a deal like the one just 
described? In the first place Hib- 
bard’s wastes no motion breaking 
up those original packages of 
screw drivers. They move rapidly, 
pile up no carrying charges on 
Hibbard’s shelves. The dealers who 
are smart enough to order 150 of 
them—100 small ones, 50 larger 
ones—make a big display of them, 
advertise them in the flyers (fur- 
nished by Hibbard), put a price 
on them, and probably make a big 
stocky window display of them. The 
screw drivers sell faster than the 
dealer ever dreamed they would, 
unless he has had other similarly 


handled items from Hibbard’s be- 


fore. The dealer gets a taste of 
chain-store methods, takes heart, 
and decides that there’s a lot to 
the Hibbard salesman’s claim that 
he isn’t licked by the chains and 
mail-order houses if he will but re- 
vise his methods. 

Which brings us to another fre- 
quently emphasized belief of Mr. 
Whipple. He says, “Price competi- 
tion is not serious if competing dis- 
tributors follow the same method. 
Instead of studying prices we 
should study methods and costs.” 
In his study of hardware merchan- 
dising Whipple found that most 
manufacturers, wholesalers and 
dealers were trying to sell the kind 
of merchandise they themselves 
would buy. The chains and mail- 
order houses were selling the kind 
of merchandise the public wanted 
at prices the public could and 
would pay. He found hardware 
wholesalers and retailers trying to 
sell too many items, in many cases 
items which duplicated each other. 
He has been a staunch advocate 
of reducing stocks, cutting out 
duplicating lines and items. Where 
the old cry was “a full line of 
hardware,” Whipple urges every- 
one in the business to forget the 
full-line craze and concentrate on 
selling more pieces of fewer lines. 

Whipple has scen to it that his 
own company has practiced his 
preaching. In three years Hib- 
bard’s eliminated 35,000 items 
from their own stocks. They added 
23,000 items, leaving a net de- 
crease of 12,000 items, all of which 
were either obsolete, too slow mov- 
ing, or no longer necessary in a 
modern wholesale hardware stock. 
Doubtless it is some of the manu- 
facturers of these 12,000 items who 
wish that Whipple was in some 
business other than hardware. 

The screw driver incident could 
be repeated a hundred times, 
changing only the item of mer- 
chandise under discussion. Time 
after time Hibbard buyers have 
added items to the stock, at prices 
which manufacturers declared were 
impossible to achieve. Time after 
time Hibbard salesmen have con- 
vinced dealers that they could sell 
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a hundred of an item they formerly 
bought in quantities of one dozen. 
Dealers have been taught that on 
some items which they were ac- 
customed to sell at the rate of two 
or three dozen a year, sales could 
be quadrupled, by taking the same 
item, in a less expensive package 
without fancy wrappings or labels, 
and offering it at a much lower 
price. At first the dealer is aghast 
at buying 100 (or more) of an 
item selling at the rate one, two or 
three a month. But the salesman 
shows him what other merchants 


‘ are doing. He buys a hundred and 


the first few days they are on dis- 
play sells half the shipment. 

It would seem, at first glance, 
that none of these policies should 
have stepped on anyone’s toes, as 
we said Mr. Whipple’s policies have 
done. But stop and consider. Other 
hardware wholesalers, doing busi- 
ness in the old way, selling to re- 
tailers in consumer quantities, can- 
not meet Hibbard prices. Some 
manufacturers, selling to chains, 
direct to retailers, to department 
stores at jobbing prices, and to 
wholesalers as well, have piled up 
such high selling costs that they 
cannot sell at prices Hibbard’s de- 
mands. So their toes are trod upon 
when Hibbard’s offers sound, popu- 
lar merchandise at prices they 
claim are much too low. 

Another way in which Whipple’s 
methods have bruised toes in the 
hardware field is his insistence that 
the manufacturer must decide who 
is to distribute his merchandise, 
and then stick by his decision. Ac- 
cording to Whipple, if a manu- 
facturer wants to sell direct to 
dealers, thus piling up his selling 
costs, he can’t sell to Hibbard’s 
too—unless he makes a different 
line of merchandise for the whole- 
salers, and shaves off the high sell- 
ing, advertising and overhead costs 
his sales policy has piled up. 

Rather than buy from these 
manufacturers who insist on main- 
taining two or three costly meth- 
ods of selling, Hibbard buyers have 


found many smaller manufac- 


turers, with low overhead costs, 
where the president or some other 


company officer does the selling, 
who are willing to put all their eggs 
in the wholesale basket and make a 
small profit on a big volume of busi- 
ness obtained at a minimum selling 
cost. Working with this type of 
manufacturer Hibbard’s has de- 
veloped a complete line of popular- 
priced, fast-moving merchandise 
that brings heavy traffic to a retail 
store, because it sells in direct 
competition with mail-order and 
chain-store merchandise, at com- 
petitive prices. 

Whipple was one of the first 
hardware wholesale executives to 
understand that price wasn’t the 
sole answer to chain and mail-order 
competition. He realized several 
years ago that the merchant as well 
as the manufacturer and whole- 
saler must revise and improve his 
methods. He knew that the average 
dealer couldn’t do this alone. So he 
installed a model store, a complete 
advertising and merchandising 
service for the benefit of the re- 
tailer. Here, in this model store dis- 
play ideas, arrangement plans, 
window display programs, and sell- 
ing campaigns are developed and 
perfected. Windows are trimmed, 
photographed and sent to Hib- 
bard’s customers. There’s a com- 
plete circular advertising service, 
designed to furnish the merchant a 
well-printed, expertly-prepared cir- 
cular that will sell merchandise and 
bring people into stores. Price 
cards, signs and other merchandis- 
ing helps are also originated in this 
service department. 

Many a hardware merchant has 
rebuilt and redesigned his store 
according to Hibbard methods. 
While Whipple’s policies of lower- 
priced popular merchandise was 
bringing grey hairs to some manu- 
facturers and other wholesalers, 
the manufacturers and wholesalers 
thus hurt went out of their way to 
knock Hibbard’s, refer to them as 
high-handed, arbitrary and dic- 
tatorial. This was perhaps the 
natural reaction, and nothing more 
than any of us would have done 
had we seen a powerful competitor 
doing things which were, in our 
opinion, diametrically opposed to 





the customary and proper method. 

Whipple’s ideas have spread 
throughout the entire hardware 
trade. As president of the whole- 
salers’ association his leadership 
awakened many wholesalers to the 
fact that the chains were running 
away with a lot of business which 
could be brought back to the whole- 
salers’ independent customer if 
they reduced their own distribution 
costs, adopted modern merchandis- 
ing methods, and offered the re- 
tailer popularly-priced lines. His 
leadership awakened many retailers 
and wholesalers to the fact that 
they had to offer the consumer 
more than the same merchandise at 
the same price; he taught them 
that they had to use the chain 
method of mass display, attractive 
windows, constant advertising. He 
taught them the knack of selecting 
a few popular items and selling 
them in enormous quantities, in- 
stead of the old costly method of 
selling small quantities. 

To the wholesaler he says, reduce 
your costs, cut your overhead, sell 
fewer items in larger quantity, 
charge more for the dealer who in- 
sists on buying in consumer quanti- 
ties. Or rather, he says, charge less 
when the dealer buys in economic 
quantities. During January and 
February virtually every state re- 
tail hardware association had a 
vigorous discussion of mail-order 
prices and methods, and listened to 
vigorous speeches demanding that 
manufacturers declare which of the 
several distribution horses they’d 
ride—direct to the dealer, direct to 
the chain and mail-order or 
through wholesaler to independent 
retailer. Never before has there 
been such a ferment and a furor in 
retail circles. Heretofore such 
tempests have always turned out to 
be teapot tempests, but with a man 
of Whipple’s vigor to keep things 
stirred up, followed by other ag- 
gressive men in both manufacturing 
and retailing fields, there are going 
to be some sleepless nights and some 
policy revisions because dealers are 
no longer content to buy at prices 
which are higher than chain and 
mail-order buyers pay. 








Small Businesses That Grew Big 


ORTY-TWO years ago this 

spring a young man went to 

work for the Naperville 

Lounge Company in the 
little town of Naperville, Illinois, 
as bookkeeper, order clerk, time- 
keeper and general all-around 
handy man. The reason this par- 
ticular young man happened to be 
selected for the job was because 
J. L. Nichols, head of the lounge 
company, was also head of North 
Central College in Naperville, and 
when he needed an employee for his 
office he looked over the records 
of the college for the student who 
had made the highest grades. When 
he came to the name of Pete Kroeh- 
ler, whose grades during the two 
years he had attended the college 
averaged close to 100, he knew he 
had found the man he wanted, and 
promptly hired him. 

That was the way Peter E. 
Kroehler became introduced to the 
furniture business, and in the years 
immediately following there wasn’t 
anything about the business to 
which he didn’t become introduced. 
He had a hand in production, sales, 
management, advertising, ship- 
ping, display and every other 
phase of the business. He var- 
nished the frames himself when the 
first lounges were being produced, 
and personally packed them for 
shipment. Later on he wrote the 
company’s first advertisements, 
and attached the first guarantee to 
a Kroehler davenport. 

But there were many set-backs 
before the Naperville Lounge Com- 
pany grew into the Kroehler Manu- 
facturing Company and the now- 
famous line of Kroehler furniture 
came into existence. In fact, shortly 
after Mr. Kroehler returned to 
Naperville, business became so bad 
that he had to work on the side 
selling books in order to make 
enough money to live on. His sec- 
ond year with the lounge company 
he and the foreman of the plant 
worked all year for ten dollars a 


|. THE AROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, which sot 
its start 42 years ago when the Naperville Lounge Company 
hired Peter E. (Pete) Kroehler to do office work because he 
had been the best student who ever attended his colleée 





week apiece, and at the end of the 
year had $1,000 in profits to divide 
between them. 

The premium business brought 
the company its first big order. 
Naperville lounges were given 
away to anyone who bought a 
silver teapot—worth about eighty- 
five cents—for nine dollars. Then 
Mr. Kroehler borrowed $500 from 
his father and invested it in the 
business. His investment kept mul- 
tiplying until, ten years later, the 
company had a book value of 
$48,000. Part of this rapid growth 
had been due to connections Mr. 
Kroehler had made with Sears, 
Roebuck and Company to supply 
furniture for its mail-order busi- 
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ness, and Sears then bought a half 
interest in the company for 
$30,000. Twelve years later Mr. 
Kroehler bought it back for $1,- 
200,000. The original plant in 
Naperville was followed by others 
in Binghamton, New York; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Kankakee, Illinois; 
Bradley, Illinois; Dallas, Texas, 
two more on the West Coast, and 
three in Canada. 

In 1916 the various factories 
were consolidated under one name. 
Until 1930 the company manu- 
factured living room suites exclu- 
sively, but then Kroehler decided 
to equip the entire home and add 
bedroom and dining-room furni- 
ture to its line. 








Fight Tests for 
Your Direct-Mail 


Some suggestions for increasing returns, or 
decreasing costs, or both, by the author of 
a new book on tested direct-mail advertising 


® 
By JOHN L. SCOTT 





COPY. There are cases on record of direct-mail advertisers who have 
jumped their returns from less than 1 per cent to more than 4 per cent 
by the simple expedient of changing the opening of their sales letters. As a 
result of comparative tests, other advertisers have found that certain 
headlines pull from 5 to 50 per cent greater returns than others. Testing 
enables any user of the mails to determine, in advance, which copy appeals, 
which units of sale, which products and which offers prove most effective. 
If your direct-mail is not producing, maybe some copy test will uncover 
the trouble. 





LISTS. A mailing is no stronger than the list. Tests to determine which 
lists are most productive and which lists are not productive at all are 
conducted by nearly all direct-mail advertisers. Most of them have found 
that their customer lists are several times as resultful as the many pros- 
pect lists they are compelled to use in order to keep up their customer 
lists. The same appeals that are successful with one list, however, may 
fail with others. The same products which may be profitably sold to one 
group of buyers will not sell to another group. Every list is an unknown 
factor until it has been thoroughly tested. 





LETTERS. Will the increased returns from individually typed or auto- 
matically typed letters offset the increased cost? Are multigraphed or 
mimeographed letters more productive, in relation to costs, than printed 
letters or folders? Do fill-ins outpull running heads, or vice versa? Is it 
better to type letters on both sides of the same sheet, or on two different 
sheets? How long should a letter be? These are some of the questions 
raised in connection with the use of letters in direct-mail advertising and 
mail-order selling. And about the only way to determine the right answers 
is to conduct comparative tests. 
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COLOR. One company’s test shows that an extra color exerts no influence 
whatever on returns; another company, selling an entirely different prod- 
uct, tests a four-color process mailing against a one-color mailing and 
finds that returns from the more expensive piece far outweigh the addi- 
tional cost. A mail-order house tests half a dozen different colors of bond 
paper and proves pink to be the most effective; an insurance company 
makes the same test and adopts white as its standard color. Some prod- 
ucts, some lists and some offers respond to color treatment while others 
do not. Here again testing is required to arrive at accurate conclusions. 





POSTAGE. First-class or third-class postage . . . stamped or metered 
mail . . . green one-cent stamps, red two-cent stamps or purple three-cent 
stamps. Every user of the mails has his own opinions about which forms 
of postage produce greatest returns, but only those who have actually 
conducted comparative tests are in a position to know. It is possible to 
increase returns materially by changing the form of postage used, but 
it is also possible to spend a great deal of money needlessly on postage. 
The fact that the different kinds of postage can be a source of such great 
profit or loss is the reason it becomes so necessary to test them all. 








ENVELOPES. The majority of direct-mail advertisers have discovered 
that they get better results by sending out their mailings in envelopes 
than by sending them out as self-mailers. And just as envelopes themselves 
help returns, so some envelopes are more resultful than others. Perhaps 
a “blind” corner card will get more attention that the standard corner 
card that has been used for so long. Perhaps a “teaser” envelope, or an 
envelope that contains a special offer, or some other form of novelty en- 
velope, will make your mailings more productive. Tests have shown many 
advertisers where their envelopes could carry more of the sales burden. 





RETURN CARDS. How do you know that the particular kind of return 
cards er envelopes you are now using is the best for the purpose? Have 
you investigated all the various possibilities for getting back more of them 
from your mailings? If you use cards, for example, do you know whether 
stamped cards are more productive, from the standpoint of costs, than 
unstamped cards—whether business-reply cards are more productive than 
government postcards? In fact, if there’s a chance that buyers may want 
to send you a check or a letter, isn’t it likely that envelopes would be 


better than cards anyway? 








LETTERHEADS. A new letterhead has been known to step up the in- 
quiries from mailings to a customer list by as much as 10 per cent. In 
comparative tests of two or more different letterheads, it isn’t unusual 
for one to outpull the others by margins almost as great. Like every other 
factor in a mailing, the letterhead holds possibilities for adding to or 
detracting from the returns. Even the quality of paper in the letterhead 
has a definite dollars-and-cents value when measured by the cost of in- 
quiries or sales. In all likelihood, letterhead tests will point out addi- 
tional ways of getting the most out of direct-mail expenditures. 
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O THE average business 

man the TVA is’ just an- 

other New Deal experi- 

ment. He hopes that it will 
succeed, or that it will fail, accord- 
ing to his political convictions. It 
seems all very far away from the 
affairs of everyday business; from 
producing and selling merchandise 
at a profit. But that is where he is 
wrong—dead wrong. The TVA 
is destined to exert a far-reaching 
influence upon American business. 
It is almost certain to alter ma- 
terially our whole philosophy of 
business. And regardless of whether 
it succeeds or fails it will have a 
decisive influence upon the buying 
ability of the South. The only “if” 


The TVA and th might be a decision by the U. S. 

e Supreme Court sustaining Judge 

Grubb’s order limiting TVA activi- 

ties. This seems unlikely in view of 

New South the attitude of the Court in the 
previous Boulder Dam case. 

The TVA has been called a 

. “laboratory” by its friends and a 

. 5 ; _ “catastrophe” by its enemies. It is 

Some observations on the present and prospective results of — probably neither. Somewhere in 

. ; between two widely different pic- 

this Nets Deal experiment in planned economy, based onathree tures which were painted for me by 

fae 6 . southern business men with whom I 

weeks trip through the Tennessee Valley and tributary areas Giscussed the TVA on a recent trip 

; through the Tennessee Valley, lies 

e the true picture. The first picture 

; ’ ‘D illustrates the views of the southern 

By I. C. ASPLEY business man of the old school, the 

likable, kindly soul, who persists 

in his belief that all the ills of the 

Southland had their origin in the 

devastating reconstruction period 

following the Civil War, when the 

southern states were compelled by 

a ruthless North to commit indus- 

trial suicide. It is a simple picture: 








“For the first time since the 
Civil War the South is in the saddle 
at Washington. For seventy years 
it has been under the heel of east- 
ern industrialism. It has paid trib- 
ute to Wall Street until it has been 
bled white. Now that blood money 
is to be returned. Through govern- 
ment subsidies, secured from tax 
levies on the North and East, a 
new industrial South is to be built 
up in the Tennessee Valley. Low 
power rates will make it possible 
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for the South to erect a tariff wall 
against northern manufacturers. 
New industries will provide new em- 
ployment for southern people. The 
South will be a self-contained unit, 
no longer a subject of King Cotton, 
no longer paying tribute to Wall 
Street. That is what the TVA 
means to the South.” 

That is one picture. Here is the 
other: 

“The TVA is a vast experiment 
in economic planning; a consumer 
laboratory for the electrical in- 
dustry. It is a listening post for 
those who sell to the mass market, 
because it is an attempt to trans- 
form an impoverished area of the 
country into a receptive and ex- 
tensive market. If the plan succeeds 
in the Tennessee Valley, it can be 
repeated in other sections of the 
country ; the Missouri Valley or the 
arid portion of the Columbia River 
Valley for example. While the ex- 
periment may cost a few billion 
dollars, it will be money well spent, 
for it will bring about a nation- 
wide reduction in electric rates, 
with a resulting saving of millions 
to the rate payers. It is not a 
threat at the coal industry, nor 
an attempt to injure the industries 
of the North; it is, however, a 
definite move to harness and em- 
ploy our natural resources in the 
public interest—not alone for 
power development, but flood con- 
trol, soil erosion, reforestation, the 
elimination of marginal lands and 
a more equitable distribution of 
industry.” 

It will be noticed that both of 
these pictures are realistic. And 
that is as it should be. For-what- 
ever may have been the views of 
those who fostered TVA, and they 
did have a decidedly pinkish cast, 
it is recognized now by those in con- 
trol of TVA that the investor 
classes have rights which cannot be 
lightly set aside. It has been found 
that these investors include many 
of the South’s most important and 
influential public institutions. So 
the TVA has recently taken pains 
to announce that it is not commu- 
nistic in purpose, but rather seeks 





Four Steps in the TVA Program: 


e 
To provide cheap electricity 
® 


To make available low-priced appliances for using electricity 


To make it easy to buy these appliances on small payments 


To teach people how to use electricity in homes and on farms 
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to perpetuate the profit system. 
“Private industry,” said Director 
Lilienthal, “must be operated at a 
profit to the investors or it withers 
and ultimately ceases altogether. 
Private industry will not grow by 
the outpouring of valuable goods 
which people need, and the employ- 
ment of men and women will stop 
unless business men can expect a 
reasonable profit. All of this seems 
so obvious.” Obvious it might be, 
but it was most reassuring to a 
great many people who, when the 
Authority was first created, were a 
wee bit suspicious of its radical 
sponsorship. 

While in the Tennessee Valley I 
talked with a number of residents 
and business men there about the 
project. In no case did I find any 


what he called the New South. He 
pointed out that much of the prog- 
ress which the South had made in 
the last thirty years had been the 
result of Birmingham’s being able 
to attract northern capital and 
northern industries, and that since 
the passing of the TVA Act the 
agencies which Birmingham main- 
tained in the North to coax north- 
ern enterprises southward had 
been strengthened, but manufac- 
turers were no longer responsive. 
They are fearful that when the 
TVA completes its power projects 
the logical next step will be to 
establish state-owned and_ sub- 
sidized industries, thus bringing 
about a competition for labor and 
all the difficulties that go with such 
a situation. Looking further ahead, 


The TVA boundary line by no means defines its sphere of 
influence. Its expenditures and activities reach out into 
every southern state east of the Mississippi, with the pos- 
sible exception of Florida and Louisiana. [tis here that the New 
South, centering in the Tennessee Valley, is in the making 


evidence of communistic thinking. 
In Athens, Alabama, business men 
were jubilant over the land boom 
now in progress. Property on the 
square was selling at $400 a front 
foot. Everyone who had any loose 
money was buying land. Whatever 
blessings TVA is destined to bring 
to the people of the Valley, these 
were a side issue ; the big thing was 
the “boom” and how those on the 
ground floor could make money 
before the bubble burst. 

In Birmingham, business men 
who are naturally conservative, 
attached no importance to the 
possibilities that the TVA experi- 
ment might undermine the very 
base of the American business 
system. One publisher was con- 
cerned as to the possible effect 
TVA ballyhoo might have on the 


investinent of private capital in 


this same publisher foresaw a revolt 
of northern tax payers, and an 
end to the subsidy which the TVA 
now enjoys. 

But while here and there busi- 
ness men were skeptical about the 
TVA and the New South, the rank 
and file of those with whom I dis- 
cussed the situation were jubilant 
over the improved business which 
the Tennessee Valley is enjoying as 
a result of the outpouring of fed- 
eral money. At Tupelo, Mississippi, 
the slogan “Electricity for All’ is 
seen everywhere. Merchants find it 
good business to display signs in 
their show windows reading: “We 
use TVA current.” Local residents 
boast of the fact that the TVA 
has reduced power rates in Tupelo 
60 per cent; that in a four-month 
period the average wired home 
bought $65 worth of electrical ap- 


pliances, which they claim to be a 
national record. What they don’t 
tell you, however, is that until TVA 
arrived on the scene the rate 
charged for domestic electricity 
was twice as high as the rates 
charged by privately-owned utili- 
ties in towns of similar size in the 
same area. Tupelo operated a very 
backward municipally-owned plant. 
This city-owned plant had done 
nothing to build up its load ; noth- 
ing to modernize its equipment. As 
a result the annual per capita con- 
sumption of electricity in Tupelo, 
at the time TVA took over the serv- 
ice, was less than 400 kilowatt 
hours per year. According to an 
official of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany the average annual use per 
customer in towns the size of 
Tupelo is 982 kilowatt hours. The 
claim now being broadcast, that 
TVA is twice as efficient as a 
privately-operated utility, is mis- 
leading. All the Tupelo experience 
has so far proved is what the 
private utility operators have al- 
ways claimed: that municipal elec- 
tric operation, particularly in com- 
munities of moderate size, is in- 
efficient and uneconomical. 


But even if the Tupelo and 
Athens experiences have been dis- 
torted for public consumption, and 
even though the TVA proves to be 
a costly experiment in planned 
economy, there is a very evident 
improvement in business activity 
in this section of the country since 
I was here a year ago. This ac- 
tivity has its roots in Birmingham, 
Atlanta and Chattanooga. When 
I was in Chattanooga the city was 
agog over a referendum to be taken 
March 12 on the question of an 
$8,000,000 bond issue by the city 
to build or buy a plant which 
would use TVA power. Memphis 
has already taken such action. 
Knoxville has been lined up. The 
Chattanooga referendum will be the 
last stand of the power interests, 
for if they lose that battle it will 
go hard with the Tennessee Elec- 
tric Company and perhaps the 
holding company back of it. It will 
then be just a matter of time until 
the whole South will be served by 
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Tue TVA aims to create a vast new market for American business by restoring the impoverished areas of 
the South. Two million persons will be affected in the Tennessee Valley alone, if the whole plan goes through 


TVA power. Added millions will 
then pour into the South for the 
building of additional power units 
and dams. 

Thus, for example, the Chatta- 
nooga Times, active in promoting 
TVA through the South, says edi- 
torially: “Does Chattanooga want 
to see a large dam going up at its 
very door, with all the consequent 
employment, purchasing of sup- 
plies and equipment? Then we must 
vote in favor of the $8,000,000 
bond issue for the public power 
plant at the election of March 12. 
. .. Memphis voted for TVA power 
and work was started at once on 
Pickwick Landing dam near by.” 

How much money will be spent 
in this development by various 
government, state and local agen- 
cies before it is completed is any- 
one’s guess. My guess is $2,000,- 
000,000. Some think $2,800,000,- 
000. But that is too much. Two 
billion will be about the figure. So 
you can see what that alone will 
mean to the South, so far as the 
near-term business outlook is con- 
cerned. 

This tidal wave of federal 
money, however, is not the only 
reason for the improved conditions 
which I found in the South on this 


last trip. Increased prices for 
agricultural products is another 
reason. According to the Progres- 
sive Farmer there has been a 41.6 
per cent increase in farm income. 
For years the southern farmer has 
been the poor man in the economic 
picture. Last year federal loans 
helped him to rehabilitate his farm 
and set up new machinery. This 
year, aided by federal money and 
a constructive planting plan, the 
southern farmer is “in the money.” 
He has cash to spend and he is 
spending it. Alabama farmers alone 
are worth nearly fifty millions more 
than they were a year ago. Frost 
and dry weather have hit some of 
the southern states, particularly 
Texas and Florida, but growing 
conditions on the whole are promis- 
ing. Real estate men tell me that 
this rosy tinge to the agricultural 
picture has quickened an old desire 
to return to the farm, and that ap- 
plications from prospective farm 
tenants in many parts of the South 
are in excess of available houses 
and land. Land prices are accord- 
ingly moving upward. The recent 
agitation in favor of doing some- 
thing for the “share croppers” is 
going to help that situation too. 

Skeptical sales managers, look- 


ing southward with a view of estab- 
lishing permanent sales offices 
there, will point out that most of 
this farm prosperity is the result 
of the Bankhead Act and the peg- 
ging of cotton prices by means of 
the 12 cent loan plan. They will 
refuse to get excited over the per- 
manency of farm land values, 
pointing out that each year the 
fertile top soil of southern farms 
in the Mississippi Valley is carried 
down to the Gulf of Mexico. This, 
they will argue, is steadily devalu- 
ating the southern farm, and just 
as steadily pauperizing the south- 
ern farmer. Erosion is a serious 
factor. Dr. Edward Sherman of 
the U. S. Forestry Service testi- 
fied during the TVA hearing in 
Birmingham before Judge Grubb, 
that the equivalent of 400,000 
acres of top soil was washed away 
annually by torrential rains and 
floods. It was also brought out in 
the same trial that 95 per cent of 
the open farms in Tennessee are 
subject to erosion. 

But right there is where the TVA 
comes into the picture. For in spite 
of the soft-pedalling given the 
fertilizer producing activities of 
the TVA, it came out at the trial 
in Birmingham that this was one 
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of the essential steps in the TVA 
plan. J. C. McAmis, chief of the 
agricultural division of the Au- 
thority, made no bones about stat- 
ing the TVA was going to compete 
with private industry in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers. The phos- 
phates so produced, Mr. McAmis 
explained, will be given free to 
“experimental” farms to be se- 
lected by competition. He added: 
“Tt is likely every farmer in the 
Tennessee Valley will be given an 
opportunity to use phosphates.” 

Since the South is still essen- 
tially agricultural, farm incomes 
are the key to industrial activity 
and urban prosperity. It is not 
surprising therefore to learn from 
a distributor of electric refrigera- 
tors in Birmingham that his sales 
are running 150 per cent ahead of 
quota. The day I was in Birming- 
ham (February 15), the papers 
carried a scare head announcing 
the purchase by the Southern Rail- 
way of a 16,000-ton rail order, 
bringing the total unfilled orders 
to 60,000 tons. As a result of these 
orders thousands of employees were 
called back to work. A Memphis 
distributor for a large air-condi- 
tioning enterprise told me that 
within the past two months there 
had been a marked revival of inter- 
est in air conditioning in the 
the South, not only in Memphis 


but in New Orleans and St. Louis 
as well. Naturally, he was very 
optimistic to the possibilities of 
selling air-conditioning equipment 
in the South, and he predicted mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of it will be 
sold during the next ten years. 
Automobile sales are running from 
30 to 50 per cent ahead of this 
time last year, I was told by a 
Studebaker dealer in Nashville. He 
predicted that if Tennessee suc- 
ceeded in getting the $90,000,000 
it “needs” for road construction 
from the Government, the state 
can give every unemployed person 
in Tennessee a job for two years. 
And everywhere you go in the 
South you hear the same cry, 
“more federal money.” 

The current business activity in 
and around Birmingham is one of 
the encouraging signs of TVA re- 
sults. Building permits in Birming- 
ham for January, 1935, showed an 
increase of 354 per cent over the 
figures for January, 1934. Postal 
receipts for the same period in- 
creased $13,914, and bank clear- 
ings gained $13,498,579. The TVA 
is now employing more than seven 
thousand persons in Alabama, and 
its purchases in the state to date 
have totaled more than $1,250,000. 
For the construction of the Pick- 
wick Landing Dam, the TVA will 
spend approximately $1,000,000 in 


the Birmingham District for ce- 
ment. The quantity will amount to 
about 450,000 barrels. 

Some of the southern 
have passed as high as 98 per cent 
of their relief burden along to 
Washington. Nearly all of the 
states are showing steadily in- 
creasing relief budgets which to 
some measure becloud the pros- 
pect of returning prosperity that 
we have pictured. Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, for example, which is in the 
heart of the TVA country, had an 
increase of 8 per cent in the num- 
ber of families on relief in January, 
as compared with December, and an 
increase in costs of 64 per cent. 
Nashville showed, for the same 
period, a decrease of 2 per cent in 
the number of families and an in- 
crease of 30 per cent in the cost 
of relief. Easy money is beginning 
to have its, inevitable effect. Uncle 
Sam is very rich. The present ad- 
ministration is sympathetic to the 
needs of the South. What the 
South asks for it gets, and it 
would not be human nature under 
such circumstances if it did not ask 
for all the traffic will bear. 

So much for the near future, as 
I see it in the South. What of the 
long pull? That, it seems to me, 
rests entirely in the hands of the 
business men of the South. If they 
take the Huey (Continued on page 57) 


states 
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66 E SHALL stead- 

ily require more 
power, but a great deal 
more fuss is being made 
over hydro-electric power 
than its intrinsic value 
warrants. The first and 
best source of power is 
ae 


“We have within a very 
few years doubled the 
efficiency of coal, but it is 
still only about 20 per 
cent as contrasted with 
the 90 per cent efficiency 
in hydro-electric power. 


“Water power is a po- 
litical issue, not a business 
one. It can never at the 
best mean very much to 
us except as something to 
talk about. The monopo- 
lizing of water power is 
also just a political idea. 
The rates are fixed at any 
point by the cost of gen- 
erating power from 
steam. ... 


“There is far more 
danger in public monop- 
oly than there is private 
monopoly, for when the 


government .goes_ into 


business, it can always 
shift its losses to the tax- 
payers. If it goes into the 
power business, it can 
pretend to sell cheap 
power and then cover up 
its losses. 


“The government never 
really goes into business, 
for it never makes ends 
meet. And that is the first 
requisite of business. It 
just mixes a little busi- 
ness with a lot of politics 
and no one ever gets a 
chance to find out what is 
actually going on.” 
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Hero-Worshipping in Business 


Dear Mr. Dartnell: 

We are interested in establishing 
contact with C. C. Cinders, general 
manager of the Boxtex Corpora- 
tion of your city. 

The Boxtex Corporation, as you 
probably know, has done a very 
commendable job in expanding its 
business and improving its operat- 
ing position during the depression. 
This success, we feel, is largely due 
to Mr. Cinders. Since the company 
is a competitor of ours, and Mr. 
Cinders’ experience would be valu- 
able to us, we contemplate employ- 
ing him in a similar capacity if 
mutually acceptable arrangements 
can be made. 

We would like to have you act 
for us in the preliminary negotia- 
tions, with the understanding, of 
course, that our name will not be 
revealed until Mr. Cinders’ attitude 
has been determined. To be spe- 
cific, we would like to have you ap- 
proach Mr. Cinders with a view of 
learning (1) if he would consider 
a change were he assured a bigger 
income and a better future, (2) 
what he is making at present, and 
(3) what he would expect in the 
way of salary and bonus to make a 
change. 

Please advise us if you would be 
willing to act and what your fee 
would be should you be successful 
in inducing Mr. Cinders to join 
our organization. 

Very truly yours, 

New England Yarn Company 

Signed, F. Knitting, Pres. 


HE names in the foregoing 
letter are entirely ficti- 
tious. There is no Mr. 
Knitting. There is no Mr. 
Cinders. If there are companies by 
those names they never wrote any 
such letter but another New Eng- 
land company, with a different 
name, did. It interested me because 
it illustrates a type of mind some- 
times found in business, particu- 


Just as the Srass in other pastures looks the Sreenest, so 
the executives in other organizations seem most brilliant 


® 
By GEORGE DARTNELL 





“Ir we could only hire a man like that for our organization!” 


larly among the owners of small 
businesses whose experience in or- 
ganization matters is_ limited. 
Usually they are men whose per- 
sonnel experience has been with 
craftsmen and mechanics or in 
those walks of life where it is cus- 
tomary to hire your competitor’s 
workmen by the simple expedient 
of paying them five cents an hour 
more. Occasionally you will find 
[17] 


similar ideas in more sophisticated 
minds, a sales manager who 
cherishes the secret ambition to 
hire away his competitor’s best 
salesmen, or a department manager 
who makes it a practice to employ 
his competitor’s executives when- 
ever possible. It’s an easy way to 
get your competitor’s secrets! 

It need not be said that this sort 
of business man is in the minority, 
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for even if he has that kind of com- 
plex he soon learns his mistake from 
hard experience. Most business 
men, like most people, are instinc- 
tively honest. They are adverse to 
taking unfair advantage of a com- 
petitor, much less hiring away his 
employees. Yet there are men— 
yes, and in high places in the busi- 
ness world—who cast envious 
glances in the direction of some 
man they think is a “stem winder” 
and whom they have secretiy de- 
termined to hire at the first oppor- 
tunity. They would very much 
resent being called “hero-worship- 
pers” yet that is what they are. 

I once knew an advertising agent 
here who was always grumbling 
about the “dearth of ideas” in his 


copy department. He used to tear 
out advertisements written by his 
hero on the staff of a large New 
York agency and wave them under 
our noses. “Why can’t you fellows 
turn out stuff like that?” he would 
ask. “Those ads have ‘it.’ They stop 
you dead. Why, you can almost 
taste the bacon after reading his 
copy. If you birds can’t get going, 
I’m going to hop the first train 
East and hire that guy, and then 
somebody around here is going to 
get a pink ticket!” 

Now, of course, we all knew this 
was mostly talk. It was his way of 
> us up. But just the 
same it made us mad. We grew 
mighty tired of hearing about this 
seven-day wonder in New York. 


*“pepping”’ 


The Man You Have to Sell 


N A recent magazine a well- 

known psychologist, Donald 

A. Laird, Director of Psy- 

chology, Colgate University, 
listed a number of the likes and dis- 
likes and characteristic actions of 
the average man. His list is as fol- 
lows — interesting, amusing and 
helpful. 

There are four persons in the 
average family. More than one per- 
son brings in wages each week. 

If one member uses patent medi- 
cines, the rest are likely to do like- 
wise. 

Mr. Average Customer barely 
finished elementary school. 

He is most likely to buy life in- 
surance in December. 

He shuns abstract ideas. He 
would rather see something or 
handle it. 

He will look first at something 
which is colored red; green second 
and orange third. Purple last. 

His attention shifts about every 
two seconds, except when especially 
interested. 

Movie scenes have to change 
rapidly; vaudeville has to have a 


lot of action to hold his attention. 

Pictures appeal to him. He will 
observe them longer than most 
things. 

He is prejudiced against prod- 
ucts that have smelly finishes. 

Wintergreen and peppermint are 
his favorite odors. 

Explanations have to be given 
to him in easy stages, with simple 
and concrete words. 

He remembers best what is re- 
peated many times. 

Pleasant things, pleasantly pre- 
sented, he remembers well. First 
impressions he remembers well. 

When he cigarette 
brands he is likely to go back to 


changes 


the one he started smoking years 
ago. 

He is inclined to forget the 
product offered by the salesman 
who is gruff and stern. 

He seeks the comfortably lighted 
salesroom, the with the 
lounge in which he can relax. 

He buys things with pleasing 
odors, colors, and sounds and 
avoids things which do not give 


store 


him these simple sensory pleasures. 


Finally it got to a point where two 
of us told him to go down and get 
his miracle man because so far as 
we were concerned we were 
through! Much to our surprise he 
did go to New York and hire the 
wonder boy. He paid him almost as 
much as he paid the two who walked 
out on him. But somehow or other 
his hero’s halo didn’t shimmer in 
its new environment. It turned out 
that most of the chap’s brilliant 
ideas which had so intrigued the 
boss were created in the brain of a 
principal of the New York agency. 
Since the head of our agency was a 
salesman rather than an idea man, 
and since we had no art director 
to rough out the ideas, the poor 
(Continued on page 50) 


chap just 


He denies it, but he is essentially 
selfish. He buys his wife conveni- 
ences because he wants people to 
know he is a good husband. 

He smokes because of the habit 
of puffing and not because he craves 
tobacco. 

He wants to see someone else try 
new inventions first, unless they are 
shown to him as something he is al- 
ready familiar with and in which 
he has confidence. 

He is less afraid of something 
new if he sees the letterheads of per- 
sons who have recently bought it. 

He talks much about the same 
things year after year. 

Men talk more about things; 
women talk more about people. 

When he goes into a store he 
wants to turn to the right. He 
would rather walk down to a base- 
ment than up to the next floor. 

He has a prejudice in favor of 
prices with an odd number as the 
last figure. He likes to handle 
goods. 

He finds it easier to spend five 
nickels impulsively than to figure a 
little on what to do with a quarter. 
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Dear Mr. Skinner 
c/o Philco: 





@ I am puzzled. A block from where I live 


there’s a Philco dealer who has been trying to sell Tus radio is no more obsolete than 
me a modern Philco radio receiver. He tells me Philco’s directors’ table picked up sec- 
that my old radio is obsolete. ondhand twenty years ago 


@ Just when I was ready to make the first payment on a modern Phileo, I read in 
Fortune that you believe in “good Seotch thrift.” I am told that you and your directors 
sit at a “battered old golden oak table, picked up secondhand twenty years ago.” 


@ Mr. Skinner, Philco, of which you are president, is a very wealthy corporation. You 
sold the American people radio receivers to the tune of $34,000,000 in 1934. Should I 
follow your reasoning and stick to my battered old radio receiver? 


@ I cannot help wondering where America would be if everybody emulated your Scotch 
thrift. Where would Philco be, to put it baldly? There wouldn’t be any $34,000,000 of 
Philco sales, would there? No sir, we'd all be using those old receivers with loud speakers 
as big as umbrellas. 


@ Mr. Skinner, why don’t you take an axe and make kindling wood of that barn-like 
. ¢ ‘ So 

directors’ room and that “battered golden oak table, picked up secondhand twenty 

years ago’? 


@ Then you could have a directors’ room with office equipment which has been improved 
just as much in twenty years as have radio receivers. Your directors could sit in a scien- 
tifically lighted and air-conditioned room, acoustically treated to keep out distracting 
and nerve-racking noises. They could sit in correctly designed posture chairs, at a really 
modern and comfortable table. Your workers spend more of their working hours in your 
offices than they do at home. They are entitled to modern conveniences and comforts. 


@ If you forget this un-American Scotch thrift and give your workers the tools they 
need, vour overhead will go down, your costs will decrease and you can sell more radios. 


E.W. 








, 


T THE risk of being bore- 
some, I would like to re- 
state an old, old rule of 
success which you no 

doubt read in your fifth reader at 
school, but which in our hurly- 
burly, get-rich-quick era we seem 
to have either forgotten or dis- 
carded. The rule, if one could call 
it that, is simply that when you 
have a hard job to do, break it 
down into its smallest parts and 
do each superlatively well. This is 
on the theory that, by centering 
your total powers of perception 
upon one part of a problem at a 
time, you can solve it more surely 
than if you attempt to solve the 
sum total of those parts at one 
time. This idea has been better ex- 
pressed at various times by many 
philosophers, beginning with Con- 
fucius, but I am unable to recall 
the quotations at the moment and 
it doesn’t matter anyway. 

You can prove this principle 
just as you can prove an algebraic 
equation. Take business success for 
example. Here and there you find 
a successful business which at- 
tained first rank because it enjoyed 
some kind of monopoly: It might 
have been a patent, or a sales 
franchise, or some sort of secret 
process like angostura bitters. But 
usually that kind of business is not 


When a Customer 
Starts to Slip 


Here are some letters that proved 
highly effective in winning him back 
w 

By CAMERON MePHERSON 


THE CHURCH-BUDGET ENVELOPE CO. 
P. 0. BOX 334 SALEM, OHIO 


December 
Twenty—sixth 
1934 


Rev. M. J. Casey, 
E. State St., 
Salem, Ohio 


Good Day Father Casey: 


Walter Stanley is my name and while I 
have superintended the printing of your envelopes, 
I have never had the pleasure of meeting you per-— 
sonally, because my work here at the Church—Budget 
is production — not correspondence or selling. 


As the responsibility of producing the 
best envelopes possible rests upon me, I wonder if 
you would be kind enough (as a personal favor) to 
make a notation at the bottom of this letter just 
why you stopped ordering. 





Your prompt reply will mean a lot to me 
as I am putting every ounce of ambition, energy 
and carefulness into this business and should you 
fail to answer we will always be under the impres-— 
sion that you were not satisfied with your last 
order and that is going to reflect upon me. 


So what do you say — — — the attached 
return envelope will bring your reply (or better 
still your order) to me personally and here is the 
stamp for the postage. 


Sincerely, 
Walter Stanley, 
THE CHURCH-BUDGET ENVELOPE CO. 


THERE are three personalized enclosures 
with this letter: The memorandum to the shop 
superintendent, a snapshot of the superintend- 
ent, and a return envelope addressed to the 
superintendent personally. The mailing consist- 
ently pulls around 40 per cent replies 
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NATURALLY WE 
ARE WONDERING .... 





‘ if you have ever gone through the unfortunate experience 
of having a customer come into your store, place nice orders 
with you, and then suddenly fail to return? 


Likely, you have. 


as to what caused that customer to stay away. 
You sent us some business a few months back 
Then, BINGO! 


feel about you. 
and we appreciated it. 


And you know how it feels to be in the dark 


That's how we 


You quit. But we kept 


right on sending catalogs, hoping you would come back. 


Maybe you have a grievance. 
know all about it. 


If you have, I'd surely like to 
Let's settle it and begin over again. I 


hope though, that you haven't and surely won't have if I can 


help it. 


Your good will is too important. 


It isn't the cost of catalogs that concerns us, but the thought 
that you are buying merchandise right along -- some place -- 
the very goods we are offering -- the knowledge that yours is 
the kind of store we can serve mighty well -- and that we 


haven't been getting a look-in on your orders. 


worrying us. 


That's what is 


Won't you open the catalog and check mark a few items running 
low in your stock? Read the descriptions and note the prices 
-- compare them, if you will, with other quotations -- then if 


they look all right, send us an order. 
There's no need of pointing out new seasonable list- 


pointed. 


ings, bargains, or extra good items. 


You won't be disap- 


You know what good values 


are and we list plenty of them -- every month. 


Somehow we feel that you won't leave us in the dark -- even if 
you just turn this letter over and write across the back, "All 
right, Butler Brothers, I'll be sending you some business soon." 


R.M.Henry 
NOL 





Yours very truly, 
BUTLER BROTHERS 


R. M. Henry 
Sales Manager 





SAN FRANCISCO 





Butter Brotruers’ famous “In-the-Dark” letter is one of a series of 
letters sent to merchants who receive the company’s catalog but do not 
order from it. The series has been instrumental in reviving accownts 


enduring. It flares up and as 
quickly flares down. The more 
firmly rooted businesses are those 
which have broken down their 
problem into the least number of 
component parts, and then under- 
take to do each superlatively well. 
You may not always succeed 100 
per cent, but at least you try to do 
a superlative research job, a super- 
lative production job, a superla- 
tive financing job, a superlative 
accounting job, and a superlative 
sales job. 


Now when it comes to doing a 
superlative sales job you can apply 
that same principle and what may 
seem a rather difficult task becomes 
really quite simple. After all, your 
sales problem is simply a matter of 
being able to develop a market 
profitably. What is a market? The 
advertising boys have a lot of fancy 
definitions of a market. But when 
stripped of its space-selling frills, a 
market is nothing more or less than 
people who need or buy what you 
have to sell. Very well, why not 


crack that sales problem by break- 
ing down the market into the least 
number of its component parts, 
and do a superlative sales job on 
each part, or each customer? 
Childish? Perhaps, yet I venture 
the opinion that not one out of ten 
business men 
AMERICAN Bustness are doing it! 
They all know about the principle, 
of course. But that is as far as 
they go. They are obsessed with 
the idea that the solution of their 


sales problem depends upon acquir- 


who subscribe to 


ing some sort of monopoly. They 
are spending their time in Wash- 
ington trying to secure such a 
monopoly by means of a code, or 
they are hunting high and low for 
some exclusive patent. They hope 
to find in this way the edge they 
need to shut out competition and 
give them the profits they seek. 
Seldom does it occur to them that 
these profits are right at their 
elbow. All they have to do is to 
turn to their customers’ ledgers. 
By the relatively inexpensive proc- 
ess of installing a sales control 
record for each account, and con- 
centrating sales effort on increas- 
ing sales to these individual ac- 
counts, month after month and 
year after year, they will find not 
alone a short cut to greater profits, 
but an answer to most of their 
prayers. 

The well-planned customer con- 
trol system should give all the 
essential data an executive needs to 
build up a customer, and no more. 
That word essential is most im- 
portant, because the majority of 
such systems which I have examined 
attempt to do too much. That 
makes them costly to maintain, 
difficult to use. The ideal customer 
control system should first of all 
be visible, so that it will be easy to 
post and always in view. For a good 
control system, like a good sales 
point, is no good at all unless it is 
used. It should automatically bring 
to the attention of the executive 
those customers whose purchases 
show a declining trend; customers 
whose business is of questionable 
value to the company; customers 
who have stopped buying. The 
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The Shelby Salesbook Co. 
Shelby, Ohio 


Dear "Old Customer": 


Have you ever heard the saying, "Old friends are like the tick- 
ing of a clock"? You get so used to hearing the tick of the 
clock that you rarely notice it until it stops. 


We get used to doing business with Old Customers, too. So much 
so that now and then we assume that everything is running along 
smoothly and we sometimes fail to express our appreciation as 
often as we should. And then - suddenly the clock stops and we 
find that an Old Customer has stopped buying. 


That's just the position in which we find ourselves. Your or- 
ders have stopped and we are wondering if you would tell us 
frankly just what the trouble has been - whether there is some- 
thing we did not do that we should have done, and whether there 
is anything we can do NOW to get you back on our list of regu- 
lar customers. If there is, we surely want to do it. 


If there is anything wrong with the works of our clock, let's 
see what is out of kilter. Of course, accidents will happen at 
times and if one has happened in this case, we hope you will 
tell us about it. We think we can fix it up the very day we 
receive your reply. 


Like any successful business, our progress is largely dependent 
on satisfied customers. That's why we want you satisfied and 
that's why we earnestly request you to fill in the attached 





business reply card. 


Let's see if we can't get the old clock to ticking again. 


Sincerely, 


C. W. Giller 
THE SHELBY SALESBOOK COMPANY 
Sales Manager 


Tuts letter goes to old customers before their names are dropped 


right sort of visible card index will 
give that information by means of 
-movable signal tabs on the bottom 
margin of the card. There is other 
essential information the sales 
executive needs, depending upon 
the peculiar nature of the business. 
But the three things enumerated 
are the foundation of successful 
customer control, and the most im- 
portant is knowing when a cus- 
tomer stops buying. 

No business man likes to lose 
a customer. In a one-man busi- 
ness the owner is able to watch 
customers’ purchases himself. That 
is one of the great advantages 
which a small business has over a 
big competitor. But as a business 
grows in size, the owner is forced 
to delegate responsibilities. He 
loses personal touch with his cus- 
tomers, and a salaried employee 
takes up the task. That is unfortu- 
nate, but it cannot be helped, any 
more than it can be helped that a 
bookkeeper must be employed to 
keep the books. The delegation of 


that responsibility, however, does 
not mean that it needs to be neg- 
lected. A check-system, or a con- 
trol record, is just as essential in 
the sales department as in the ac- 
counting department. If the sales 
department is letting customers 
slip away, the head of the business 
needs to know why. If any consider- 
able group of customers are reduc- 
ing their total purchases, he needs 
to know why. It is not merely a 
matter of checking the sales de- 
partment. It has a vital bearing on 
the policies and activities of the 
business. A faulty policy, a chang- 
ing style trend, a new trade condi- 
tion, are reflected first of all in the 
sales control records. Then too, 
the reputation of the business, 
which is the direct responsibility of 
the head of the business, depends 
upon its ability to hold customers. 
You know the old saying: “A busi- 
ness is known by the customers it 
keeps.” 

Again I say this is all very ele- 
mentary. Yet only a few days ago 


CONTINENTAL COFFEE ComPANy, INC. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dear Sir: 


Away back in the early days of this business, I learned a very 


valuable lesson. 


In those days we used to depend more on footwork -- and less on 


headwork! 
Well, here's what happened: 


One day I was traveling thru the territory with one of our men 
and called on an old-time customer who suddenly stopped buying. 
After exchanging the usual greetings, I asked him what happened 
and why we weren't receiving any more of his orders. And this 
is what he said: 


"There's really no reason at all -- I just happened to give a 
couple of orders to another salesman who's been calling on me 
for a long time. Nice fellow, and I wanted to give him a 
break. But you folks have never made any effort to re-sell me 
so I just thought you weren't interested in my business. Never 
got a letter from you asking why I quit, so I've just been 
going along with this new firm." 


Well, by golly, we ARE interested in your business! 


And to prove it, we're writing again to ask why we haven't been 
getting any of your orders. This time we don't want to make 
the same mistake we made years ago. We want you to know that 
your account is really valued and that we'd like to keep it on 
our books. If there's anything WE can do to restore our rela- 
tionship, we'd appreciate it a lot if you would let us know. 


Will you? Sincerely yours, 


Thanks! CONTINENTAL COFFEE CO. 
Vice President 


WHEN an old customer stops buying, this is the letter he receives 
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an important business man closed 
out his account with one of the 
Chicago banks, because he had been 
offended by the attitude of a pay- 
ing teller. It was a good-sized ac- 
count, and still more important, 
the man was a member of a leading 
firm of public accountants. He was 
in a position to do the bank con- 
siderable injury if so disposed. But 
nobody at the bank seemed to care 
when he closed out his account. Not 
even one of the third vice presi- 
dents, of which the bank has a 
small army, had time to drop him 
a note saying: “Good-bye and God 
bless you.” Yet that same bank 
operates a costly “New Business” 
department and maintains a staff 
of salesmen whose job it is to call 
upon business organizations with a 
view of securing their account for 
the bank. That is one of the pecu- 
liar quirks in the thinking of some 
business men. They will spend 
thousands of dollars trying to get 


BUTLER BROTHERS 
CHICAGO 


em NEXT MONTH OUR CATALOG WILL BE DISTRIBUTED TO FEWER 
s. 


This step will confine catalog mailings to better retail out- 
lets. It will protect accounts giving us business and should 
encourage buying on the part of customers like yourself. 


Perhaps it may surprise you as it did us to learn that some 
several months have rolled around since you sent us an order. 
At least that's what the record says . . we could be wrong. 


But if you haven't bought from us recently, we are sort of ‘up 
a tree' to know if you want your name kept on our mailing list. 
We want stores like yours -- the trouble is we must decide now 
how many catalogs to print. That's our reason for writing. 


Improvements are being planned in the catalog program ahead. 
There will be more NEW merchandise shown. Seasonable goods 
will appear more prominently and the good profit paying staple 
lines will continue to broaden out. The bargain pages alone 
would make it worth your while to keep the catalog coming to 
you but in addition you will find many unusually strong values 
scattered right on through each book. 


Accept our invitation to continue your name on our mailing 
list. An order will do it. Of course, we are always glad to 
hear from you but you don't have to write unless you want to. 
Just make up an order for merchandise you will be needing and 
we will take it as a reply to this letter ... and your name 
will go right back on our customer mailing list. 


Yours truly, 


BUTLER BROTHERS 
R.M. HENRY R. M. Henry 
co Sales Manager 


business away from competitors, 
but won’t even spend a postage 


The Rose Engraving (Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


I have been given the task of going 
through the files and writing to all customers 
from whom we have not received an order in the 
last year. 


It is also my task to find out, if pos- 


sible, why we have not received an order. 


I have pledged my word that I will have 
this information within two weeks time and as this 


is quite an undertaking, I need your help. 


Won't you please advise me if you are 


contemplating placing another order: if you have 
placed an order with another firm since your last 


order to us: and if so, why? 


The success or failure of this undertak- 
ing means a great deal to me personally and I hope 
you will give me this information at your earliest 


convenience. 


This company has always given its cus— 
tomers the very best in quality, service and de- 
livery and I am looking forward with interest to 
your early reply. 

Yours very truly, 
AWygmans/A 


Out of forty-nine customers, seventeen replied and four ordered 


Tue “last resort” letter in Butler Brothers’ inactive-account series 


stamp to hold disgruntled cus- 
tomers. I have commented upon 
that paradox many times. So have 
a number of others. Yet it still per- 
sists, even as I have shown, in high 
places where you would expect at 
least to find common business sense 
applied. 

A customer stops buying from 
you for a number of reasons. Sur- 
veys indicate the most common rea- 
son to be the indifference of sales- 
people, or minor misunderstand- 
ings. Such causes are especially 
pronounced in a buyer’s market 
such as we have been experiencing. 
In most cases the so-called “rea- 
sons” could be quickly adjusted if 
the man at the head of the business 
knew the facts and took time to 
write the customer a personal let- 
ter. It has always been my belief 
that the handling of indifferent 
customers—especially those who 
were sufficiently dissatisfied to stop 
buying, should be a job for the 
head of the business, even if he had 
to delegate that responsibility to 
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an assistant empowered to act in 
his name. I am dead certain that 
had the president of the bank re- 
ferred to, acting through a secre- 
tary, seen fit to write a five-line 
note to the accountant and just 
said that he was sorry to see a 
relationship extending back twenty- 
one years broken, my friend would 
still be patronizing and boosting 
that bank. Men, no less than wom- 
en, dislike to be spurned. 

What principles apply to writ- 
ing letters designed to win back 
customers? I have been asked that 
. question many times. There are 
only a few. Most of them are em- 
bodied in the several letters ac- 
companying this article. One highly 
important thing to remember in 
writing to cold customers is not to 
assume you are entitled to their 
business just because they have 
favored you with it in the past. 
Never take a customer for granted. 
Another point: Don’t write sob 
letters. After all your ex-customer 
does not particularly care about 
your troubles. He is in business, if 
a business man, to make money. 
The soundest line of approach is 
to sell him over again pretty much 
as you would sell a prospect. 
Assume that he quit because, for 
one reason or another, he has be- 
come sour either on your product, 


your ways of doing business, or 
your prices. You can’t change that 
point of view by platitudes. 

I have had considerable experi- 
ence in promoting magazine circu- 
lation, where the problem of re- 
newals is most important. Many 
circulation men feel that all they 
need to do to get back a lost sub- 
scriber is to remind him that his 
subscription has lapsed. Such re- 
minders do get back some subscrib- 
ers. But there is a larger number 
who stop reading your magazine 
because it no longer interests them. 
That may be the fault of the edi- 
tors. But not entirely. Sometimes 
subscriptions can be saved by 
stimulating a subscriber’s interest 
in the type of articles being pub- 
lished. One of the most success- 
ful renewal letters I have ever 
used for a business magazine was a 
three-page letter citing figures 
where subscribers had actually 
made money by applying plans 
they had read about in recent 
issues. The strategy of such a let- 
ter was to make the subscriber 
realize that he might have been 
overlooking a good bet by not read- 
ing the magazine more closely. 
Reading a magazine, like going to 
church, is largely a matter of habit. 
If you can get subscribers into the 
habit of reading your publication, 


A Two-Way Follow-Up 


FOLLOW-UP LETTERS prove most effective when tied in with a definite sales activity on 
Pp 


the part of salesmen. 


the renewal problem will largely 
take care of itself. And that ap- 
plies to many other things as well 
as magazine subscriptions. 

Special offers to “old” customers 
is another good way to revive the 
interest of backsliders. I know one 
wholesale house that makes a point 
of putting on at least two “old 
customer” campaigns each year. 
The offers are promoted both by 
the salesmen in territories which 
they will cover during the period 
of the offer, and by mail. While 
the profit on such offers is small, 
the plan does serve to focus atten- 
tion twice a year on the problem 
of maintaining the continuity of 
customers’ orders. It gives the 
salesman a definite reason to call 
on customers who have stopped 
buying and to approach them with 
a definite proposal. That, of course, 
is important. 

But as I said at the outset, the 
all-important thing in keeping cus- 
tomers is to set up in the office the 
necessary centralized machinery 
which will signal to you the first 
indication of indifference. Prompt 
action is essential to effective 
action. If you wait for the sales- 
man to bring the situation to your 
attention, or depend upon the ac- 
counting department to keep you 
informed, valuable time will be lost. 


With the Shelby Salesbook Company’s letter reproduced on 


page 22 goes also a return card for the customer to use in explaining why his account 
is inactive. At the same time, another card goes to the salesman in that territory inform- 
ing him that no business has been received from the customer for over a year and urging 
him to investigate. On the back of the salesman’s card is space for a report on the 
customer, indicating whether the customer should be followed up again later or not, 
and, if so, when. This card the company tabs so that it can be called to the attention 
of the salesman later. The company reports unusual success from the plan, both in 
direct returns from customers and in the number of accounts revived by salesmen 


Fine 
Stationery 
Inspires 
Hine 
Letters 


* 
That's why American Ma- 
chine and Metals, Inc., took 
such pains to make this Sroup 
of new letterheads distinctive 
. 


HILE the primary 
advantageof theseven 
modern letterheads 
recently designed for 
American Machine and_ Metals, 
Inc., and its six subsidiary com- 
panies has been to define their 
inter-relationship and to create the 
impression of stability that sur- 
rounds fine stationery, there have 
as by-products, they 
a number 


also been 
might almost be called 
of secondary advantages which 
don’t ordinarily occur to most 
companies when the question of new 








letterheads comes up. 

Chief among these advantages, 
for example, is the way they en- 
courage neat and attractive ar- 
rangement—or “typography,” as 
the term is applied to letters. There 
is something about the appearance 
of fine letterheads which seems to 
stimulate extra care in the typing, 
which arouses the pride of the 
typist and makes it seem a high 
crime and misdemeanor to mar the 
sheet with (Continued on page 55) 





ihnocnester Public Library 
54 Court St. 











A Decade 
of Design 
Progress 


1925—1955 














TEN years ago this was the 
latest National Cash Register 











Tue steel desks of 1925 may have been just as durable as the 
modern desks, but looks were against them. The top picture shows 
an Art Metal best seller of 1925, and in the lower picture we see 
the same company’s version of what an office desk should be DictTaPHone was all legs in 1925 
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Five well-known companies sub- 
mitted pictures of their best selling 
products for 1925 for comparison 
with the 1935 editions 


A GLANCE shows the progress 
made in putting sales appeal in the 
design of utilitarian products. The 
old idea was to make the product 
work and let the looks be what they 
might 


Tue Hotpoint range, at the 
extreme left, Edison General Elec- 
tric’s pride and joy in 1925, com- 
pares with the 1935 model as a 
Model T compares with a V8 








Tuis new model NCR is in 
step with most modern 1935 
store design trends 








By 1935 Dictaphone had 
housed the machinery in a dust- 
proof, modernized cabinet 





Tue Hurley 
Machine Com- 
pany sold this 
Thor washer in 
1925 on utility 
value alone. No 
one bought it 
for looks 
















In 1935 Hurley 
offers the housewife 
this clean-lined wash- 
er which has com- 
pletely divested itself 
of its ancestor’s close 
resemblance to a con- 
crete mixer, combin- 
ing greater utility 
value with eye appeal 

















IMPORTANT LEGAL ASPECTS OF | $ 


When is the seller liable for contracts, Suarantees and state- 
ments made by the salesmen in his employ? How far does the 
principle of “caveat emptor“ apply with respect to purchases? 


These and other perplexing legal questions are answered 
in this article by a well-known member of the Ohio Bar 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Attorney at Law 





1. An employer is not liable or responsible for statements and guarantees 
made by a salesman except where they are specifically authorized 





E courts have consis- 
tently held that under 
ordinary circumstances a 


salesman’s sole implied 
legal authority is to take orders 
and send them to his employer for 
approval. If the employer is not 
satisfied with the offer submitted 
in the order, he may reject the 


proposal or simply refuse to de- 
liver the goods without sending 
the buyer any notification. 

Moreover, an order signed by 
both the salesman and the pur- 
chaser is not an enforceable con- 
tract, until the salesman’s em- 
ployer sends his acceptance of the 
order. 

[ 28] 





2. Where a buyer fails to exercise 
merchandise, he may not later sue 





Therefore, cither the buyer or 
the salesman’s employer may can- 
cel an order given to a salesman, 
provided the cancellation is given 
at any time previous to acceptance 
of the order by the seller. 

For instance, in Howe v. Wolf- 
haut, 170 N. Y. S. 944, it was 
shown that a manufacturer’s sales- 
man and a purchaser signed an 
order for merchandise which con- 
tained a printed clause, as fol- 
lows: 

“It is expressly agreed that this 
order shall not be countermanded.” 

However, the purchaser can- 
celed the order immediately and 
before the salesman’s employer 
sent his acceptance. On account 





ordinary care in determining defective 
for recovery after delivery is made 





of the printed notification the 
seller refused to accept the can- 
cellation. Suit was filed and in the 
ensuing litigation the court held 
the cancellation valid. 

Moreover, this law is effective 
even though the purchaser makes 
a down payment to the salesman 
when he signs an order. In the 
case of Casky v. E. Bowman, 287 
S. W. 756, it was shown that a 
purchaser gave an order to a 
salesman and at the same time 
signed a check as part payment. 
Before the salesman’s employer ac- 
cepted the order the purchaser 
sent a cancellation and demanded 
the return of his check. However, 
the seller shipped the goods. The 





5. An order signed by both the salesman and the purchaser is not an 


enforceable contract until the employer has sent in his written acceptance 





purchaser. refused to accept the 
shipment and in the litigation 
which followed, the higher court 
promptly held the buyer not liable 
on the contract of sale, and en- 
titled to recover the down pay- 
ment from the seller. 

Some controversy has arisen as 
to whether a sales contract can 
be enforced by a seller, where it 
is shown that the salesman failed 
to impart complete information to 
his employer. 

Another 
sented is whether a cancellation 
given to a salesman before his 
order, is 


question often pre- 


employer accepts the 
valid. These points of the law were 
decided in the late case of B. T. 
Moran, Inc. v. First Security Cor- 
poration, 24 P. (2d) 384. 

The facts of this case are that 
a salesman took an order which 
had printed thereon the follow- 
ing: “All oral and other represen- 
tations and understandings are 
fully set forth herein, and _ this 
contract is not subject to can- 
cellation without the consent of 
both parties hereto.” 

[29] 


Before the salesman sent the 
order to his employer, the pur- 
chaser notified the salesman to 
cancel the contract. The salesman 
failed to notify his employer that 
the contract was canceled, and 
the manufacturer proceeded to 
ship the goods. 

In holding the purchaser not 
liable on the contract, this court 
stated the following important 
law: “If an order is subject to 
approval by some designated 
officer of the seller, such contract 
does not take effect until it has 
been approved and such approval 
has been communicated to the 
buyer.” 

Frequently, manufacturers and 
sellers have encountered expen- 
sive litigation and also have been 
subjected to other unnecessary 
expenses, while acting under the be- 
lief that making immediate or de- 
layed shipment of ordered mer- 
chandise is equivalent to accept- 
ance of an order taken by a 
salesman. However, this is not the 
law. 


In one case (41-So. 675 


it was 
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disclosed that a buyer gave a 
signed order to a salesman for 
merchandise. The salesman’s em- 
ployer failed to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of the order and two months 
later the purchaser canceled the 
order by sending a letter to the 
seller who, however, had prepared 
the goods especially for the buyer. 
The seller filed suit against the 
buyer and contended that his fail- 
ure to notify the purchaser for a 
period of two months that the 
goods would not be shipped, or 
that the order was accepted, re- 
sulted in a valid contract because 
he had prepared the merchandise 
especially for the purchaser. The 
court held the buyer legally en- 
titled to cancel the order, saying: 

“It is plain that mere silence on 
the part of the plaintiff (seller), 
after receiving the order, without 
any act tending to show an ac- 
ceptance, would not cut off the 
right of defendant to cancel the 
order.” 

Another well-established prin- 
ciple of the law is that although a 
salesman may have authority to 
make valid contracts of sale, he 
cannot legally modify a completed 
and accepted contract, without 
special authority from his em- 
ployer. 


Customer Advertising in the 


LWAYS a step or two ahead 
of the usual run of house 
organ, the Phoenix Flame, 
which is the official pub- 

lication and almost the sole adver- 
tising activity of the Phoenix 
Metal Cap Company, has just 
come out looking more like a high- 
grade class magazine than ever. 
The reason for this latest step in 
the direction of bona fide magazine 
appearance is the newly-adopted 
practice of publishing customers’ 
advertisements. 

In the latest issue, for example, 
appears the advertising of such 


Of course, a sales contract made 
by a salesman may be binding 
without acceptance of his em- 
ployer, provided the latter has 
notified the purchaser that the 
salesman has authority to make a 
valid contract. The same rule is 
effective if the salesman’s employer 
has performed any act by which 
the purchaser is led to believe that 
the salesman has this unusual au- 
thority. 

On the other hand, a stipula- 
tion in a contract is valid and 
effective which specifies that a 
salesman’s orders are not binding 
unless accepted by a particular 
officer of a corporation. 

For illustration, in the leading 
case of Ralston v. Arthur, 139 
S. W. 367, a salesman for a cor- 
poration obtained a written order 
for merchandise from a purchaser. 
In this contract was a printed 
provision to the effect that the 
agreement should be binding only 
after acceptance in writing by an 
officer of the corporation. The 
sales manager of the corporation 
wrote and accepted the order. 
Controversy arose between the 
buyer and the corporation and the 
buyer sued the corporation for 
damages because the corporation 
refused to fulfill the contract. In 


products as the Mimeograph, 
Parke-Davis products, Campana’s 
Italian Balm, Dixie Belle Gin and 
Rittenhouse. Square Whiskey, 
Yeast Foam Tablets, Barbasol, 
Battle Creek Foods and 3-in-One 
Oil. Beneath each advertisement is 
the line, “Mimeograph Inks Pack- 
aged in Giles Cans,” “Parke-Davis 
Products Sealed with Phoenix 
Metal Caps,” or whatever else the 
product may be. 

The practice has several ad- 
vantages. Since the Phoenix Flame 
has a wide circulation, it gives the 
customers represented a good ad- 


holding the contract not binding, 
thereby relieving the corporation 
from liability, the court handed 
down this decision: 

“Where the sales manager has 
no authority whatsoever in behalf 
of the company to enter into con- 
tracts of sale binding upon the 
company, or to waive any of the 
provisions of a contract of sale, 
a letter signed by him is insuffi- 
cient as a waiver by the company 
of the provision in the contract 
requiring acceptance by an officer 
of the company before the con- 
tract should become effective.” 

Generally speaking, an employer 
is not liable or responsible for 
statements and guarantees made 
by a salesman, particularly if the 
contract form contains a warn- 
ing notification that the salesman 
is not authorized to make valid 
oral promises, guarantees or other 
alterations to the contract. On 
the other hand, it is important to 
know that under all circumstances 
an employer is liable for fraudu- 
lent statements made by a sales- 
man with respect to the merchan- 
dise which he is authorized to sell. 

For instance, in Klinge v. Far- 
ris, 268 Pac. 748, it was disclosed 
that a salesman accepted a signed 


order from (Continued on page 52) 


House Organ 


vertising medium. Since the prod- 
ucts advertised are well and favor- 
ably known, it makes good testi- 
monial advertising for Giles Cans 
and Phoenix Metal Caps. And since 
the advertisements themselves are 
attractively and modernly de- 
signed, it adds to rather than de- 
tracts from the appearance of the 
house organ and, as mentioned, 
makes it look more like a de luxe 
magazine than ever. 

Another respect in which the 
Phoenix Flame differs from other 
house organs is in its format, which 
is completely changed every issue. 


ROY W. JOHNSON 
RAISES THE QUESTION: 


Will the NRA Go the Way of 
the Federal Trade Commission? 


VER since early in January, 
observers in 
been 


unofficial 

Washington 

forecasting a new phase of 
the New Deal philosophy, involving 
a return to the _ time-honored 
American tradition of encouraging 
and protecting individual initiative. 
This, according to the forecasts, 
is a long-range rather than a 


have 


short-range policy, aimed at “con- 
structive reform” rather than re- 
covery; the idea in general being 
to bring about the gradual un- 
scrambling and disintegration of 
Big Business, to correct the cor- 
porate abuses that have resulted in 
divorcing ownership from manage- 
ment, and to break up the concen- 
trations of economic power in the 
hands of a few. 

Meanwhile the purely emergency 
features of the administration’s 
program will be allowed to fade out 
of the picture. It is said that the 
President is thoroughly convinced 
of the wisdom of this policy, even 
if it results in retarding the prog- 
ress of recovery somewhat, and 
that this must be kept in mind in 
order to interpret correctly the 
changes of policy with respect to 
the emergency measures. 

Not by any means is the specific 
program worked out in all details. 
Much of it is necessarily tentative 
and will remain so for some time to 
come. It is generally conceded, 
however, that the following moves 
are in contemplation, if not defi- 
nitely decided upon. Some of them 
will be discussed by Congress in 
the present session, whether or not 
they are finally enacted. 

1. A measure for the federal 
control of holding companies, not 


only in the field of public utilities, 
but inclusive of all holding com- 
panies in general. 

2. Federal incorporation for all 
companies doing business in inter- 
state commerce. 

3. Special taxes upon the profits 
of holding companies, and upon 
transactions between related com- 
panies. Probably there will be a 
proposal to tax all dividends re- 
ceived by a corporation from an- 
other corporation, the idea being 
to discourage even partial owner- 
ship of one corporation by another. 
This may take the form of a 
drastic tax, going into effect two 
or three years in the future, giv- 
ing holding companies time to 
liquidate or distribute their assets. 
Or it may involve immediate taxa- 
tion at a lower rate, designed to 
accomplish the same ultimate pur- 
pose. Senator Wheeler has already 
introduced a bill for graduated 
taxes on holding company profits 
which will probably be discussed at 
this session. 

From the standpoint of inde- 
pendent, owner-managed  enter- 
prise which finds it something of a 
problem to compete on even terms 
with these holding company aggre- 
gates, the foreshadowed policy is 
of considerable significance. And 
whether or not future events bear 
out the prognostications, it is clear 
enough that the President’s mes- 
sage on the extension of the NRA 
is quite consistent with such a 
change of basic policy. 

There is no more talk of suspen- 
sion of the anti-trust laws, or of 
special exemptions for those who 
voluntarily submit themselves to 
government supervision. On the 

[31] 





* 

Shorn of its enforcement 
powers and clipped by the 
anti-trust laws, will the 
NRA’s once-proud Blue 
Easle ever flv so high again? 
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contrary: “The fundamental prin- 
ciples of the anti-trust laws should 
be more adequately applied. Mo- 
nopolies and private price-fixing 
within industries must not be al- 
lowed or condoned.” Still further: 
“We must make certain that the 
privilege of cooperating to pre- 
vent unfair competition will not be 
transformed into a license to 
strangle fair competition under the 
apparent sanction of the law. 
Small enterprises especially should 
be given added protection against 
discrimination and oppression.” 

On the other hand: “We must 
continue to recognize that incorri- 
gible minorities within an industry, 
or in the whole field of trade and 
industry, should not be allowed to 
write the rules of unfair play and 
compel all others to compete upon 
their low level.” 

Within the limits thus set up in 
vague and general terms, Congress 
is expected (or at least is re- 
quested) to discover the specific 
formula by which the NRA may 
continue to function under a clear 
and precisely limited delegation of 
power. It may not sound so diffi- 
cult perhaps, but if Congress heeds 
the mandate it will discover, as 


previous Congresses have dis- 
covered, that there “ain’t no such 
animal.” General Johnson is quite 
right in asserting that the NRA 
and the anti-trust laws cannot 
stand side by side without an 
“adequate” definition of monop- 
oply. But an adequate definition of 
monopoly which will apply to all 
existing practices, and all the prac- 
tices that human ingenuity may 
devise is out of the question. Mo- 
nopoly is a result (a question of 
fact, in other words) and a prac- 
tice which produces this result in 
certain given circumstances may be 
entirely innocuous under other con- 
ditions. Furthermore, it is rela- 
tively seldom that a practice stands 
alone. An adequate statutory defi- 
nition must of necessity include all 
the possible combinations of prac- 
tices that are or might conceivably 
be employed in competition. Even 
if this were humanly possible, the 
resulting definition would in all 
likelihood bulk larger than the 
10,000 pages of rules, regulations, 
provisos and exceptions already 
issued by the NRA. 

The best that can be done is to 
prohibit certain practices if and 
when they have certain results, as 


Congress did in the Clayton Act, 
leaving the courts to decide the 
question of fact. Or else, as in the 
case of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, to prohibit generally “unfair 
methods of competition.” It should 
be noted, however, that the Trade 
Commission was given no enforce- 
ment authority. Its powers were 
definitely limited to investigation 
and issuance of orders; to enforce 
the latter it must appeal to the 
courts. Furthermore, there is a 
specific provision for an appeal to 
the courts against the orders of 
the Commission. 

If the fundamental principles of 
the anti-trust laws are reinstated 
as binding upon the NRA in ac- 
cordance with the President’s in- 
structions, little will be left of the 
once famous Blue Eagle save the 
bones and the beak, with possibly 
a handful of feathers. General 
Johnson’s 160,000 word panegyric 
may about as well be filed under the 
head of obituaries. For unless the 
extended NRA is merely to dupli- 
cate the functions of the Trade 
Commission, it can hardly be any- 
thing more than an advisory coun- 
cil, or perhaps a board of arbitra- 
tion to settle labor disputes. 


The Fight Over Quantity Discounts 


OME fifteen years or so ago 
the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion brought an_ action 
against the Mennen Com- 

pany alleging unfair discrimination 
in theuse of quantity discounts. The 
commission held that a discount for 
quantity purchased should be ap- 
plicable to all classes of customers 
alike, irrespective of any service 
that might be rendered. A large 
consumer or a mail-order house, 
for example, should be entitled to 
the same discount as a wholesaler 
or a dealer, provided that the quan- 
tity purchased was the same. Upon 
appeal to the courts, however, the 
commission’s order was reversed. 


The right to classify customers on 
the basis of service rendered was 
upheld, together with the right to 
grant or refuse quantity discounts 
in accordance with such a classi- 
fication, so long as it did not “ma- 
terially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly.” 

There the matter rested until the 
advent of the New Deal. In the 
first flush of its enthusiasm for 
uniformity of prices and terms of 
sale, the NRA went considerably 
beyond the Trade Commission’s 
doctrine in the Mennen case, and 
attempted to eliminate quantity 
discounts entirely. Many of the 
early codes contained stringent 


provisions, prohibiting not only 
quantity discounts, but any dis- 
counts resulting directly or in- 
directly in reducing the cost of 
goods to the purchaser. This ex- 
treme doctrine was perforce aban- 
doned, but the effort continued to 
impose a standardization of dis- 
counts within each industry, and 
uniformity of practice in applying 
them to all purchasers alike. 

With this background it is of 
some interest to note from the 
Quantity Discount Survey, issued 
by the New York University School 
of Commerce, how far we still are 
from anything even approximating 


uniformity (Continued on page 56) 
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ALES volume is way ahead 

of last year and we are 

working nights preparing 

for a still greater volume 
of business expected later this 
spring. But we are not unmindful 
of the fact that this summer is 
going to catch many companies 
basking in the sweetness of in- 
creased sales volume, unprepared 
for the wallop summer will hand 
them. We are not going to be one 
of them.” 

The president of an Ohio office 
specialty manufacturing company 
gave this explanation of the com- 
pany’s early planning of a summer 
sales stimulation plan. The case is 
representative of many similar ones 
uncovered recently by Dartnell 
staff investigators. 

Wise preparation for a summer 
slump is nothing new for many 
companies which have found from 
experience how a rising thermome- 
ter is followed by lower sales pro- 
duction in the field. These com- 
panies know that summer sales 
stimulation plans are essential to 
help salesmen through a difficult 
period. 

However, this year Dartnell 
staff investigators find another 
group of companies making prepa- 
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Three Ideas for 
SPEEDING SUMMER SALES 


rations for a summer of uncer- 
tainties in sales. This group in- 
cludes a considerable number of 
companies which have more or less 
of a peak season during the hot 
months. Executives heading com- 
panies in this group report plan- 
ning special sales campaigns to 
insure getting maximum sales re- 
sults from investments in products 
and selling plans for this summer. 
Whether they are heeding the 
warnings of business economists or 
following their own good judgment 
in preparing for the worst even 
while expecting the best, does not 
matter. 

The main thing is they are not 
going to be caught unawares. They 
do not propose to have their hopes 
and expectations for a good sales 
total this year shattered by a dull 
summer season. Every chief execu- 
tive knows that one dull period, 
sweeping down unexpectedly, can 
knock the props out from under a 
year’s profit that might have been. 

The coming summer season is 
going to demand something extra 
to get salesmen to put forth greater 
and more effective selling effort. 
Something in the way of forced- 
draft selling methods is going to be 
required. There is a wide variety 
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Effect of Thermometer on a Salesman’s Energy and Production 
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I. “Coats Off’ Month 

2. Summer Mop-Up Drive 
3. Summer Sales Round-Up 


® 
By EDWIN H. SHANKS 
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of sales stimulation plans from 
which to choose, to help you get 
the results you expect from the 
plans you have scheduled for 
summer. The cost ranges all the 
way from the price of a package of 
cigarettes to the price of a theatre 
ticket per salesman. 

How much you spend or what 
you do is not nearly as important 
as intelligent planning to do some- 
thing extra. That’s the main idea 
—plan to do something! 

1. “Coats Off” Month. For ex- 
ample, a simple sales stimulation 
idea that is easy to launch is a 
“Coats Off” Month. It is particu- 
larly good for a small or medium- 
sized organization, or for a branch 
sales organization. 

The president of the company 
should direct the drive. His picture 
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“Coats OFF” MONTH (left) is 
especially good for a small or 
medium-sized organization. It is a 
campaign of sales action to be 
sponsored by the chief executive. 
Slogan, “Take off your coat with 
the big chief” to lick vacation ills 


SUMMER MOP-UP CAMPAIGN 
(right). Organize the sales force 
into mop-up squads. Use a strong, 
entirely different series of mailings 
to salesmen to promote it. Make it 
spectacular and effective with i- 
lustrated Ietterheads, enclosures of 
miniature mops, bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs for mopping the brow, 
hot weather pills that give the sales- 
men ideas, and other noveltics 


SUMMER SALES ROUND-UP (be- 
low) is a comprehensive sales stimu- 
lation plan for the larger organiza- 
tion. Suitable for getting extra 
summer activity among distribu- 
tors or dealers and their salesmen. 
May be called a “Going to Town” 
campaign. Slogan, “Round’Em Up 
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and Go to Town This Summer! 
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should be taken showing him with 
his coat and vest off and his sleeves 
rolled up. The photograph is for 
use in promoting the sales drive. 
The slogan for the month should 
be, “Take Off Your Coat with the 
President.” 

Launch your campaign with a 
local “Coats Off” dinner at which 
plans for the special drive are dis- 
cussed. Let the official announce- 


The Buyer 
j r who put You off 


‘ {tia yi 


" 


Sear Fred: 


THE fEEK ot 
en Sppropria 


ment and the first appeal for co- 
operation come direct from the 
president to the salesmen. 

The giant letter announcement 
for a “Coats Off” Month cam- 
paign, used by Remington Rand, 
Inc., offers a suggestion. The let- 
ter, which appeared beside a photo- 
graph of Mr. Rand with his coat 
off, announced the special drive to 
the sales organization as follows: 
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Good morning, fellows! 

A short time ago I was good- 
naturedly challenged by our gen- 
eral sales manager to assume his 
duties as our director of U. S. sales 
during the month of August. 

I Accept THE CHALLENGE! 

I have cancelled my vacation 
plans and asked all of my principal 
executives to do likewise and to ac- 
company me into the field to help 
you men put over the greatest sales 
drive in the history of our business 
to date. 

We have seen many startling 
drives in our various companies and 
under various circumstances, but 
this will be the most spectacular 
of all. 

They say August is the toughest 
month of the year for sales. Also 
one hundred of our Aces have gone 
to Europe. Altogether we might 
feel a little inclined to look down 
our noses. Instead of that our 
coats are off to lick August. 

We want three million dollars 
from our U. S. sales force alone 
between the first and thirty-first of 
August. Our plans to get it are out- 
lined in this special issue. I know 
we can get it and I know we shall. 
I am gratified by the unanimous 
and enthusiastic response that I 
have already received from our 
home office and regional executives. 
I know I can count on the rest of 
you to stand back of us to a man. 

Our Coats Are Orr to Lick 
AveustT. 


(Signed) J. H. Rann, Jr. 





If practical, divide the country 
into regions and place home office 
executives in charge of each region. 
Let the president head a crew to 
go from the home office right into 
the territory to render every pos- 
sible assistance to make the drive a 
success. 

At every dinner or meeting where 
he presides, his talks should be pre- 
ceded by stripping off his coat. 
Then he should request that every 
man follow his example, to symbol- 
ize he means business in this “Coats 
Off” campaign. (Continued on page 54) 





O, Ihaven’t seen anything 
of Fred Mason for two 
or three months now. He 
isn’t with the Perfect 

Paint people any more. It’s a dirty 
shame, too. I was awful sorry to 
see old Freddie go. He was one of 
the swellest fellows in the world. 
There wasn’t anything he wouldn’t 
do for a customer. 

I never found out exactly what- 
ever did become of Freddie. Some- 
body told me he finally took one of 
these government jobs at about 
thirty bucks a week. That don’t 
liardly sound possible, because 
when things were going good old 
Freddie was riding high, wide and 
handsome. I can’t imagine him 
sitting behind a desk all day and 
drawing down a measly thirty 
bucks—not after the jobs he’s had 
and the dough he’s made. Why, 
Freddie was one of the best 
natural-born salesmen I ever knew. 
If I had that guy’s personality and 
gift of gab I could knock down 
twenty-five grand a year. Iwouldn’t 
stick around long as manager of an 
outfit like this, I can tell you that. 

There’s a new Perfect Paint 
salesman calling on me now, and I 
can see right away that me and 
him aren’t going to hit it off. Be- 
lieve it or not, the first time that 
bird called on me he had the crust 
to talk about our account being a 
couple of months overdue. I told 
him to just keep his shirt on and 
he’d get his money when we got 
around to paying it. But do you 





But “Freddie doesn't work here any more,” 
and all the slow-pay accounts and cul-price 
buyers in his territory are upset about it — 
as, for example, the one who tells this story 


a 
By ALLAN R. BARKLEY 


know what that son-of-a-gun did? 
He went right over my head and 
evidently raised so much hell with 
the boss that the boss told me I’d 
better settle up the account. A fine 
way that is of getting in solid with 
a good customer! 

Freddie Mason wouldn’t ever 
have pulled a stunt like that. Why, 
I used to let our account run along 
five, six, seven months’ and 
Freddie’d never say a word. One 
time I told him about getting a 
bunch of snooty letters from his 
credit department, and Freddie 
just said to throw them in the 
wastebasket. He told me not to pay 
any attention to what the mugs 
back at the home office wrote. He 
was handling our account, he said, 
and knew we were good for the 
money, so we could take our own 
sweet time about paying. That 
shows you what a regular guy he 
was. 

Yessir, Perfect Paint made a 
big mistake when they let old 
Freddie out and turned his terri- 
tory over to this new punk. He'll 
lose all the friends Freddie ever 
made, and I never saw a guy with 
as many friends as Freddie had. 
Everybody in the stove business 
knew him by his first name and 
were always asking favors of him. 
He never turned them down, either. 
[ 36 | 


“Freddie Was Sure a 
Kesular Fellow!” 


That’s why he was so popular. Per- 
fect Paint’ll never get another 
salesman who can take his place. 

Freddie’d go to bat for a cus- 
tomer any time. If it was an argu- 
ment between the customer and the 
house, you could count on him to 
take the customer’s side. I remem- 
ber he was always fighting with the 
house about prices. He kept telling 
them that they’d have to bring 
their prices down or he’d lose all his 
customers. He did everything he 
could to give you the biggest dis- 
count and the longest terms he 
could possibly get. Why, lots of 
times I’ve known him to get his 
price down just as low as he could 
and then, if some competitor’s 
price was still a little lower, he’d 
knock off part of his own commis- 
sion just to take care of the cus- 
tomer. He did that for me more 
than once, and I tell you I appre- 
ciated it. There aren’t many sales- 
men that will take that much inter- 
est in a customer. 

Another thing I always liked 
about Freddie was that he didn’t 
keep pestering you for business. He 
knew I wasn’t buying all my paint 
from him. Sometimes he couldn’t 
get his price down low enough even 
by splitting his commissions, and 
anyhow, it’s a good idea to pass 
your business around and not place 
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“Many a time he’d drop in and chew the rag for an hour or an hour 
and a half and not even talk about business at all. And say, did that baby 


know the stories!” 


it all with one house. But that 
didn’t make Freddie sore the way 
it would some guys. He was broad- 
minded about it and seemed glad 
to get as much as he did. You knew 
when he came in your office that he 
wouldn’t start hounding you for an 
order. Many a time he’d drop in 
and chew the rag for an hour or 
an hour and a half and not even 
talk about business at all. And 
say, did that baby know the 
stories! I’ve heard him tell one 
story right after another for hours 
at a time, and each one would be a 
little dirtier than the last one—you 
know. He would keep a crowd 
laughing all night. I don’t see how 
any one fellow could remember all 
the stories he had on tap. That’s 
another reason he made such a good 
salesman. 


This new peddler of Perfect 
Paint’s is just the opposite. He’s 
one of these serious-minded birds 
that don’t talk about anything but 
business. If he’d tell a dirty story 
or offer me a drink I’d drop over 
dead. I don’t know how they expect 
a guy like that to make any 
friends. But what makes me burn 
up is the way he tries to mind other 
people’s business for them. Soon as 
he found out I was buying paint 
from a couple of other houses he 
started snooping around the plant 





to find out what we were using it 
for. I’ll admit some of the stuff we’d 
bought was pretty cheap stuff, but 
it was good enough for the pur- 
pose. This guy thought different, 
though, and first thing I knew he 
had got to the boss again with a 
cock-and-bull story about how this 
other paint wasn’t standing up. 
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The boss got scared and fell for it, 
too, so now I’m buying pretty near 
everything from Perfect Paint, 
and at regular prices, at that. Can 
you imagine Freddie double-cross- 
ing a friend like that? 

Freddie was the most obliging 
cuss in seven states. He’d do any- 
thing for you that you’d ask him 
to. One year he did most of my 
Christmas shopping for me, and on 
top of taking a day or two off to 
do it, he bought me the swellest 
cocktail set for a present I ever 
saw. Must have set him back close 
to a hundred bucks. He was always 
doing something like that. When- 
ever I’d want tickets to a show or a 
fight or a football game, I’d just 
give Freddie a ring and he’d be 
glad to get them for me. Wouldn’t 
even let me pay for them, although 
I offered to a couple of times. 
Generous to a fault. They don’t 
make many like Freddie. 

I remember another time when 
the wife had some relatives coming 
in from out of town. I didn’t want 
to bother about entertaining them 
myself, so I had Freddie meet them 
at the train and show them the 


sights. He (Continued on page 58) 
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“One year Freddie did most of my Christmas shopping for me, and on 
top of taking a day off to do it, he bought me the swellest cocktail set for 


°° 
a present I ever saw 





(Photos by Sarra) 


SALES executive who 

had made a brilliant rec- 

ord in a small company 

in an Ohio town was given 
charge of the company’s New York 
office. From the first day he com- 
plained about the noise in the office 
there. The floors were concrete with 
carpets only in the three private 
offices. Outside the three private 
offices were approximately twenty 
employees. There were also an add- 
ing machine, seven or eight type- 
writers, an addressing machine, a 
billing machine and several other 
pieces of office equipment. 

When he complained about the 
noise in the office everyone told 
him he’d grow accustomed to it. 
“Our other employees have stood it 
for years,” the office manager told 
him. But before long this executive 





developed a pretty sour temper 
and began to show signs of a 
highly nervous tension. He com- 
plained that he couldn’t sleep. 
When he was working on some par- 
ticularly knotty problem he’d rent 
a room in a near-by hotel in the 
Grand Central district and try to 
work there. 

Ten months after he came to 
New York he went on an ocean trip 
on the advice of a neurologist he 
had been consulting. His nerves 
were shot, it seemed, and even an 
ocean trip didn’t help him. He re- 
turned and went into a sanitarium 
where he remained for seven 
months. When he was discharged 
as cured of a bad nervous break- 
down he refused to go back to the 
New York office unless it was com- 
pletely soundproofed. Today that 
[ 38} 


By making it hard for employees to 
hear over the telephone, to concen- 
trate, or to hold an ordinary conver- 
salion, noisy offices exact a terrific 
annual toll 


The clicking of leather heels on hard 
lloors, the clatter of aged typewriters 
and other office equipment, the noises 
coming in from outside—these are 
some of the office distractions to 
be overcome ina program looking 
toward noise abatement 


This is the fourth of the series of 


office modernization surveys con- 
ducted by American Business 


executive is working again, at full 
tilt, very successfully, because the 
noise that drove him to distraction 
has been eliminated from his office. 

Some of the members of his firm 
still believe that he merely let that 
office noise get the better of him, 
that he brought the trouble on 
himself by thinking of the noise and 
complaining about it; they claim 
he could have forgotten it entirely 
had he made up his mind to. But 
whether they are right or wrong the 
fact remains that noise in this office 
cost the company the services of 
a key executive for approximately 
twelve months. 

Fortunately, the case just 
described is a rare one; it may not 
be often that a strong executive 
lands in a sanitarium as a result 
of office noise, vet it is a proved 
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fact that noisy offices and noisy 
surroundings increase 
errors, slow work in progress, in- 
crease afternoon fatigue of work- 
ers and definitely impair the effi- 
ciency of all work, clerical and 
routine as well as executive work. 


working 


Scientific tests have proved that 
increased noise increases the pres- 
sure on the brain, and increases 
blood pressure and the rate of 
respiration. The harm which noise 
does is by no means a matter of 
guesswork, declares Harold R. Ber- 
lin, a well-known acoustical expert. 
Scientists at an eastern university 
showed in one test that typists used 
19 per cent more energy working 
under noisy conditions and lost 
slightly more than 4 per cent in 
speed. 


Dr. John B. Morgan of North- 


western University conducted an 
experiment by starting fifty sub- 
jects at work reading a paragraph. 
When noise was introduced there 
was an increased effort on the part 
of the subjects. Accuracy was 
lowered, and breathing was faster. 
Similar tests of all kinds have been 
made in various scientific tests. 

There is a method of measuring 
noise. With an instrument noise 
units are measured, the unit being 
called a “decibel,” which corre- 
sponds roughly to the slightest 
change in loudness that can be dis- 
tinguished by the human ear. 

In the modern office there are 
many factors which increase noise. 
We have more electricall y-operated 
machinery in any office today than 
we had even as recently as ten years 
ago. Due to increase in rentals we 
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ON THE PAYBOLL @ By JOHN GARTH 





have crowded about five people into 
the same space once thought large 
enough for but three. Wider use of 
hard, dense interior finishes, con- 


ciete floors and metal partitions, 
has increased the possibilities for 
noise reflection until today the 
modern office is a bedlam of noise. 

Noise is more than just a bother- 
some nuisance. It is a definite eco- 
nomic liability in many offices. 
What can we do about it? Fortu- 
nately, there are several approved 
methods of controlling, decreasing 
and eliminating noise. First we can 
frequently eliminate much noise at 
the source. Where it can’t be elimi- 
nated it can be reduced, deadened 
and wholly or partially absorbed. 

In many an office stopping the 
ceaseless clatter of noisy, obsolete 


typewriters would bring about a 
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vast improvement in efficiency. This 
is possible. Noiseless typewriters 
are now made. It is almost safe to 
assert that any obsolete piece of 
equipment makes more noise than 
a modern device of the same type. 
Hence modernization is a_ step 
toward quieter offices. The first 
step in treating an office for un- 
necessary noises is to isolate ma- 
chines which are more noisy than 
necessary because of wear and long 





usage. If these can be replaced with 
new, less noisy equipment, that’s so 
much gained. 

Even with all modern equipment, 
including noiseless typewriters, 
there still remains much to be done 
in eliminating or lessening noise in 
the average office. There are vastly 
improved rubber devices or “beds” 
on which office machines may rest ; 
these rubber devices absorb con- 
siderable vibration and_ reduce 
noise to some extent, but much of 
the noise remains. Rugs and dra- 
peries absorb some noise; a good 
Wilton carpet is said to absorb 
about 15 per cent of the noise which 
strikes it. And more than that, it 


will eliminate the clatter of high 
heels. It seems quite impossible to 
induce girls and women to wear 
rubber heels. They think rubber 
heels are unsightly, or possibly 
they are not quite stylish. But 
many a man who wouldn’t walk 
across the street without rubber 
heels remains puzzled at women who 
refuse even to consider them, al- 
though the constant clack-clack- 
clack of their heels on the floor 


creates a totally unnecessary noise. 

Signal bells, unmuffled telephone 
bells and improperly anchored ma- 
chinery all contribute to the usual 
office clatter. Even though many of 
these unnecessary sounds are 
silenced or eliminated there remains 
a vast amount of noise which ought 
to be done away with. But before we 
consider noise treatment, which 
sometimes runs into considerable 
expense, suppose we consider the 
gains to be derived from such 
treatment. Here are some authen- 
ticated cases: 

In a room occupied by forty-two 
workers the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company found that noise 


acoustical 


abatement through 
treatment brought a 42 per cent 
decrease in errors. In the general 
offices of Rike-Kumler, a depart- 
ment store, acoustical treatment 
made possible a 24 per cent de- 
crease in errors by typists and 
bookkeepers. In the control room 
of Aetna Life Insurance Company 
acoustical treatment was respon- 
sible for a 29 per cent decrease in 
typing errors, and a 52 per cent 


“QuieTING Nolsy 
Orrices” is the title 
of a_ brief folder 
Dartnell has _ pre- 
pared telling how 
various offices have 
been treated to elimi- 
nate or absorb costly 
noises. In this book- 
let we list some of the 
leading manufactur- 
ers of quiet office 
equipment, and sever- 
al leading manufac- 


decrease in comptometer-operator 
errors. 

A wholesale company found that 
orders telephoned in from cus- 
tomers were constantly decreasing ; 
further investigation showed that 
there was a high percentage of 
errors in orders shipped. When 
telephone experts were called in 
they decided that the room where 
orders were received was too noisy. 
Order takers had to work under 
great pressure and were constantly 
asking customers to repeat names, 
addresses, amounts, prices, and 
articles ordered. It was a nuisance 
to telephone an order to this com- 
pany. 
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The room was given acoustical 
treatment ; acoustical tile was ap- 
plied to the ceiling, and sound 
absorbent wall board used in the 
partitions between the various 
operators. Errors were decreased 
and the volume of business tele- 
phoned increased in a brief time. 

Tests conducted by Dr. Donald 
A. Laird, director of the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of Colgate 
University, proved that the typist 


turers of acoustical 
and sound absorbing 
materials. While all of 
the material in the 
booklet is also avail- 
able from the manu- 
facturers, we have 
briefed the data fur- 
nished by various 
manufacturers into 
one short treatise on 
the noise problem. 
Copies of the booklet 
are available free 


expends 20 per cent more energy 
under noisy conditions, and that 
her production is reduced about 5 
per cent. A 15 per cent reduction in 
noise brings about a 5 per cent in- 
crease in efficiency is the conclusion 
reached from tests. 

So important has the noise prob- 
lem become that hundreds of busi- 
ness men in all parts of the country 
have had their offices acoustically 
treated to absorb as much sound as 
possible. Inasmuch as we cannot 
eliminate noise in the modern office 
and still take advantage of all the 
modern office machinery available 
we must, many authorities agree, 
do something to stop the nerve- 





racking clatter of the modern office. 

While it is, of course, nearly im- 
possible to gauge or measure the 
effect of noise on the work of execu- 
tives, it is reasonable to assume 
that the fatigue, distraction and 
interference with concentration 
where executives must work under 
noisy conditions costs the country’s 
business millions of dollars an- 
nually. The Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories believe that noise which re- 


duces the output of typists by 5 
per cent decreases the efficiency of 
executives’ mental work by 30 per 
cent. 

What can we do about abating 
noise? Is it something we must 
“erin and bear”? By no means. At 
least three companies have devel- 
oped building materials which 
absorb sound to such an extent 
that even the noisiest offices can be 
brought to a condition approxi- 
mating the quiet of a cemetery at 
midnight in a Negro community. 

With any of the several sound 
treatments now available the effect 
is almost magical. You can hear 
perfectly. 


over the telephone 


There’s no holding a hand over one 
ear while telephoning, nor do you 
answer your telephone when your 
neighbor’s phone rings because you 
are unable to tell which phone is 
ringing. The usual tension which 
prevails in so many offices disap- 
pears ; workers go about their work 
‘ralmly, but steadily. The well- 
known let-down, so familiar to 
every office manager about 11 a. m. 
and 4 p. m., quickly disappears. 





There are just three things we 
can do about noise in offices. One is 
not to make the noise. There is 
considerable noise which can be al- 
most entirely eliminated by modern 
equipment. But this is seldom 
enough, big improvement though it 
is. The second way is to absorb the 
noise as it is created. This is en- 
tirely possible and will handle the 
problem of interior noise. The third 
way is to insulate against it, where 
the noise originates outside the 
room. All three methods deserve at- 
tention from every business man, 
for it is estimated that he is pay- 
ing out about $5.00 out of every 
$100 of payroll for noise. 
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A Better Letters Clinic 


RELATIONS 


for the Average Business 


* 
Conducted by L. E. FRAILEY 





LL of our patients in the 
Better Letters Clinic this 
month are members of the 
sales family. Four of them 

are plainly labeled. They step to 
the front door and cry their wares 
gas stoves, hardware, type- 
writers, and, of all things, butter 
and eggs. The other two are more 
subtle. They climb down the 
chimney—big fellows with red 
breeches, white beards, and little 
blue eyes that never stay put. 

One of these patients turned out 
to be a very disappointing fellow. 
There wasn’t a darned thing wrong 
with him. Now you wouldn’t expect 
a clinic to be bothered with letters 
which don’t need any doctoring. A 
few more like that, and where would 
our clinic be? There’s only one way 
to get even with a letter man like 
that. I’ll give you his name, and 
then you can all be on the watch 
for him. He is manager of sales for 
the Miami Cabinet Division of the 
Philip Carey Company. He calls 
himself Martin V. Coffey. But 
listen! His real name is Santa 
Claus. He writes the perfect Christ- 
mas letter. 

A little further on I will give you 
my diagnosis of these six letters. 
But maybe you will be interested 
in some other letter experiences 
which I have had since we last met 
in AMERICAN Business. One of 
them illustrates how an ordinary 
private can sometimes spoil the 
best plans of a general. 

' The scene of this little drama is 








the personal service department of 
a very large mail-order house 
company which does business all 
over the world. Maybe you are 
thinking it is the house of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, but 
that’s wrong. Guess again! Any- 
way, this company had inserted an 
advertisement in the American 
Rabbit Journal (January), and 
along with it was a coupon asking 
for the reader to send for their 
“Special Rabbit Raisers’ Leaflet.” 

So far, so good. But the plot 
thickens. The head of Purina’s 
rabbit chow department signed the 
coupon and waited eagerly for the 
booklet. He is an ambitious young 
chap, anxious to read and learn. 
But instead came a letter from a 
clerk in that personal service de- 
partment. He—or she—plays the 
villain’s part. Here is the letter: 





a 





Dear Mr. Coyle: 

We are sorry but we are unable 
to furnish any literature for rabbit 
raisers. Take note of the adver- 
tisement again — probably you 
made a mistake in the name of the 
company who furnishes such a 
leaflet. If you have not made this 
mistake, write us again and enclose 
the advertisement with your letter 
if the magazine is a 1935 edition. 

The opportunity to be of serv- 
ice to you is always appreciated 
and we shall look forward to the 
privilege in the near future. 





[42] 


Well, wasn’t that a pretty dish 
to set before a king? A company 
spends good money to interest 
prospects in a Rabbit Raisers’ 
Leaflet, and then this clerk in the 
personal service department tells 
the prospect that he has made a 
mistake. And just to rub it in, he 
repeats that word, mistake, so that 
he will be more careful next time. 

“We shall look forward to the 
privilege in the near future” of 
serving you, said this clerk, but it 
was the reverse gear he should 
have used. Do you think an error 
like that doesn’t matter in letter 
writing? Well, you should have 
heard what our rabbit man said 
when he brought that letter to my 
desk as an example of “personal 
service.” 

Do the folks in your business 
ever lead your customers astray in 
such a slovenly manner? Are they 
well posted in all phases of your 
business? Do they give their read- 
ers the true facts in their letters? 
Are you sure they do? Well, it’s 
worth checking now and then. 

You have noticed that I am al- 
ways talking about the “star” in 
a business letter. Do you remem- 
ber? The star to get attention, the 
chain of facts to explain your 
proposition, and the hook at the 
close to command action. All right, 
let me show you three good stars, 
taken from letters which came my 
way recently. See how they all get 
out of the beaten rut and get your 
attention by being different. 
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An account is like a train—both 
are sometimes late. That is why we 
are sending this letter along to you. 
The renewal of your subscription 
is due. We are asking you, just as 
you would ask the station master, 
“What time do you think she'll 
roll in?” (N. L. Strutzenberg, for 
Postage and The Mailbag) 





Does Friend Wife Drive Your Car? 
In chariot days we read that the 
wife of a man named LOT turned 
into a pillar of salt. LOT’S wife 
was curious—so are a lot of wives. 
But this is a modern age. They 
don’t turn into salt. They turn 
into trees—telephone poles—ga- 
rage doors—other cars—causing 
personal injury and property dam- 
age. (Frank A. Miles, for the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company) 





You can’t buy accident insur- 
ance in an ambulance. You must 
get it before the accident happens. 
(L. Douglas Danforth, for The 


Travelers) 





I suppose we all make errors in 
spelling now and then. Certainly, I 
am one of the most guilty. But so 
far my secretary has managed to 
keep my errors out of print. If you 
can’t spell, are not sure of your 
grammar, can’t punctuate, then by 
all means get a good secretary. It 
may keep your face from turning 
red. The other day I got a circular 
advertising a book, and at the top 
in type as big as a mountain it 
said—New SpeciaL ADDITION. 
Too bad! I don’t imagine the face 
of the man who issued that bulletin 
will ever go back to its natural 
color. 

Be natural—be different! I 
guess you are going to get tired of 
that advice. It will just have to 
pop out ever so often. But why not 
spice your letters a little bit—just 
as the good cook spices the cake? 
A sense of humor is a wonderful 
help to a letter man if he knows 
when to use and when not to use it. 
Here’s an example of good writing, 


sent to me by my friend in Atlanta, 
Georgia—L. Otto Crane of the 
A. J. Gocking Company: 











HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 

You are hereby commanded to 
attend, as our guest, the last 
solemn rites for Karl Both, a 
bachelor in good standing, who, for 
no reason on earth, has decided to 
become tied down by matrimonial 
trouble, through the usual ball and 
chain method, which will hamper 
his freedom in the future. 

There is no necessity of being 
formal at such a sad and informal 
affair. The Last Supper will be 
given in an effort to strengthen 
him for his last long journey of 
misery and doubt. All ye who come 
will have an opportunity to “out 
point” the pitfalls, dangers and 
expenses incident to this future life 
he has chosen. 

These fitting services will be held 
in a remote and private dining room 
of the Atlanta Biltmore on Thurs- 
day evening, February 7, at 7:00 
o’clock. 

Rosert Hecut 
First Chief Mourner 
Joun M. Bev 
Second Chief Mourner 

P. S. “The topic of the evening 
will be the discussion, in German, 
as to whether or not two can live 
as cheaply as one, without one 
being a horse and the other a 
sparrow.” 





Mr. Hecht is president of the In- 
ternational Corporation in At- 
lanta, Mr. Bell the vice president. 
So you see, even big business men 
can use a dash of humor now and 
then. 

It’s a little late to be talking 
about Christmas, but since two of 
this month’s exhibits are dedicated 
to S. C., I will throw in another 
one which was written by a sales 
manager to his men. It lacks the 
originality of Mr. Coffey’s, but it 
does carry a load of sincerity. I 
rather imagine that the men who 
got it were pleased. Let’s see if you 
agree and incidentally, these are 
letters that are worth saving for 
next Christmas, when we’re all look- 


ing for inspiration that will start 
our own thoughts flowing. 





Dear Sam: 

I’ve never been much of a letter 
writer—but there do come times 
in my life when I wish that I knew 
how to do a better job—and this 
is one of them. But I can’t do it. No 
matter how hard I try, there will 
be things left unsaid, things that 
maybe you will understand—hbe- 
cause your thoughts are just the 
same as mine. 

We have gone a long way to- 
gether, you and I. We have shared 
the good times with humility, and 
the bad ones without flinching. No 
one knows better than I the odds 
you have had to fight, or the bitter 
moments you have had to endure. 
But I can’t remember a single time 
when you have not smiled when the 
going was rough, when you have 
not carried your burdens like a 
man. 

Well, we are out of the trenches 
now—out of the muck and the mire 
where we fought to hold our own. 
Stronger in products, and stronger 
in men, the Mound City Mills— 
your mills—will rise to higher 
peaks than ever in the past. What 
matters the price that we have 
paid? Who would have it other- 
wise? The hotter the fire, the bet- 
ter the steel, and in the last five 
years is there one of us who has 
not gained more than he has lost? 

Wish you a Merry Christmas? 
Why, of course I do. Who could 
deserve it more? For all that you 
have done, for all that you are, you 
have only my sincere respect, and 
the gratitude which words will not 
express. May it truly be yours— 
for you and all the folks—the jol- 
liest Christmas of them all. 





Time to adjourn our clinic, 
gentlemen. We will meet again in 
the April number. Sorry I couldn’t 
use all the letters which came in for 
this month. But keep them coming. 
I will do my best to select for our 
clinic the ones which make the most 
interesting exhibits. How long will 
we have to wait before another 
letter comes through that, like Mr. 
Coffey’s, rates 100 per cent? 
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I've lived in Sheboygan for many years. Most of Gentlemen: 


the people that I know live here . . . many of them 
have purchased gas appliances from me. 

This is the first time I've written a letter about 
myself or about the things I have to sell. It will 
take but a moment to read it. . . but in case you do 
not wish to do so . . . this is your warning, throw it 
aside now if you have no interest in what I have to say. 

During the past six weeks I've been investigating 
(together with several other home people like myself) 
the cooking situation in Sheboygan. Here are some of 
the things that I've found, and do they make me feel 
that GAS, the fuel I've been selling for so many 
years, is appreciated by my friends! 

There are 10,194 homes in Sheboygan with gas 
service, and only 329 that do not have it. 
There are 9,117 homes with gas ranges, 354 

homes with oil stoves, 1,763 with wood stoves 

and 245 with other types of equipment. 

You might argue that this doesn't prove anything 
about the superiority of gas as a cooking fuel... 
and you'd be right to a considerable extent. 

The fact is that 9,117 cooks in Sheboygan are using 
gas for cooking because they feel that it is wise to 
spend money for something that is cleaner, faster, 
more economical than the other fuels they could choose. 

What advantages do the cooks have that use oil or 
wood? Are these fuels clean? No, without the slight- 
est argument. Are they convenient and pleasant? No, 
compared with gas they are just about as convenient as 
a ten-mile walk is compared with a ride in a 1935 
streamline auto. Are they economical? Not especial- 
ly. Sheboygan gas rates are low . . gas ranges can 
be purchased for a couple of dollars a week . . . and 
will operate without repairs for many, many years. 

Why then continue to use the fuel you have at 
present? Look over the attached gas range folder. 
Visit the displays of new gas ranges at dealers’ 
stores . . . or phone 3000 and have me discuss the 
matter further with you. Life is too short to deny 
yourself, today, the things you hope for tomorrow. 

Yours very truly 


Any man who deals in lumber or millwork will con- 
cede that you can't MERCHANDISE a piece of lumber by 
setting it up in front of a show window and marking it 
thus: "This is a 2x4xl6. The price is 70c." It 
might be a novel idea but it wouldn't sell the 2x4 un- 
less somebody saw it that actually needed a stick ex- 
actly that size. However, if you were to saw it up 
and put the pieces together so that they made some- 
thing a lot of people might want you could probably 
sell a number of those same two by fours. 

This bocklet suggests an idea of MERCHANDISING 
casement sash which many people DO want but don't know 
they can have so CONVENIENTLY. Take a sash and frame 
and dress it up with Win-Dor hardware and set it out 
where your customers can see it and actually open it 
and close it with this clever hardware and you have 
got a sale started with two profits in view; the gen- 
erous profit on the hardware and the profit on the 
sash. 

A set of Win-Dor hardware, installed, is a display 
with QUICK APPEAL. It can be a starting point for 
many a good sized order. It isn't static. It creates 
desire. 

Your women customers go in for beauty. Every maga- 
zine they read leads them to want things which will 
make their home better looking. Many things which 
make for beauty in the end are hard for them to visu- 
alize in the beginning. But all of them will admit 
that a casement window is beautiful. A Win-Dor dis- 
play makes it easy for you to sell them what they want. 

Write for our plan today. 

It doesn't involve a stock order or a big invest- 
ment, but it does mean more business through very 
simple co-operation. 

THE CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY 














Oxssective: To convince that gas is the best fuel for the cook 
stove, and to persuade the reader to phone 3000. 

1. This letter looks like a growing boy in last year’s suit. 
It has to be held on a level plane, or some of the words would 
be sure to run over the edge. Either shorten your letter, or 
make up your mind to use two pages. 

2. The language is natura]. You like it, and so do I. No 
need to talk about that! But I don’t care so much for “to a 
considerable extent.” 

8. Can’t criticize the argument, either! For a fleeting sec- 
ond, I felt that I must pack up and move to Sheboygan—just 
to buy one of these stoves. This letter has a sincere tone. 
You feel that the writer is telling the truth. You really should 
use gas. 

4. Now here is a carpenter who has built a house along 
unusual lines. He breaks a rule and makes y ou like it. We let- 
ter men are always preaching to put more “you” and less 
“J” into your writing. This man does not fear to talk about 
himself in the first three paragraphs—and the effect is good. 
But notice that later he trades horses. He gives all of the 
reasons why you should buy, Good sentence at the end, isn’t it? 

5. Foolish to waste any time talking about personality in 
this letter—it’s too obvious. One man talks to another—just 
like neighbors cutting their lawns. 

6. The spirit of this letter is friendly. The reader would not 
feel high pressured 
7. Surely—it does the job. 








Ossective: To persuade dealers to ask for a plan by which 
the sale of Win-Dor hardware will increase. 

1. Here is a letter that gets off to a good start by looking 
good. Pica type—why do so few use it? Is the space saved 
by the elite worth what is lost in appearance? If you think 
so, you should see this letter—how it says to the eye, “Come 
on and read me—I’m easy.’ 

2. I might have rated the language higher had it not been 
for the last sentence in the second paragraph. It should go to 
the shop, that sentence. It is too long, probably because 
“and” is used four times, and it has that ugly little combina- 
tion, “have got.”” Read the sentence, skipping got—doesn’t it 
do the job just as well? 

3. If I sold lumber, the argument would appeal. At least, 
it would make me read the booklet. I suppose it completes 
the sale. 

4. Nice building job! The first paragraph is interesting, the 
links of explanation are tightly welded, and the hook is there, 
if not conspicuous. I wonder if you feel, too, that this letter 
falls away a bit in the last paragraph? Should it stop with, 
“Write for our plan today”? Or is there something too vague 
about “simple cooperation”? 

5. The tone of this letter is quite dignified. You feel that 
an older person wrote it. I can’t exactly see a man behind the 
lines, and yet I do feel his personality. Probably, he is a fellow 
who goes directly to the point, who never talks about the 
weather. Well, all right! Some of us talk too much, anyway. 

6. Ditto for the spirit! The fellow is reserved but friendly. 
At least, he says nothing to antagonize although he sticks to 
his task without any blarney. Do you see what I mean? Just 
a wee bit cold. Hard to explain—but cold. 

7. Put a little more snap into the conclusion, and it should 
do the job. 
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You may be perfectly satisfied with your present 
source of butter and egg supply. The quality you get 
may be good . . . . you may depend on your orders 
being exactly what you want . . and deliveries 
may be prompt. 

All this is fine . . if such is the case. 

But . . . . wouldn't it be wise to know of another 
source that serves just as thoroughly and efficiently? 


We pride ourselves on our reputation in 12 years' 
establishment, for quality and DEPENDABLE SERVICE. 
You can obtain from us the famous nationally radio- 
advertised Blue Valley Butter. We are not too small 
to give you service on a wide scale, nor too large to 
give personal attention to every order. Our facili- 
ties for candling, packing, and weighing are complete. 


_ Try us on your next butter and egg order by calling 
GA 2600. 
Cordially yours 





Oxssective: To get the reader to buy butter and eggs. . 


1. The stationery is neat, printed in blue with a thin border 
line half an inch from the edge. I suspect that the paper and 
imprinting is supplied by the makers of Blue Valley Butter. 
The paragraphs in the letter were indented ten spaces. I sug- 
gest you try a block design with wider margins. 


2. You will wonder at first why I grade the language so low 
—especially because of the second paragraph which is fine. 
But notice the two heavy phrases in the fourth paragraph—“‘our 
reputation in 12 years’ establishment,” and, “the famous 
nationally radio-advertised.”” Awkward combinations of 
words, aren’t they? 


3. I tried hard to decide the argument was good, but is it? 
The fourth paragraph gives some reasons for buying but they 
are statements—not proofs. A little testimony—the names of 
a few big customers and what they say—would help to make 
the case stronger. 


4. The letter is just a cottage but a fairly good carpenter 
put it together. The star is rather dim since it implies that 
the reader is already being wel! served. Is this the right 
psychology in a sale? I don’t think so. But the hook is excel- 
lent. The last thing left in the reader’s mind is the telephone 
number. That’s very good psychology. 


5. The second paragraph of nine one syllable words gives 
a talking tone to this letter. That’s one sure way to put your 
own personality into what you write. Short words—the kind 
you use in your speech—use more of them. 


6. I could have graded this letter one notch lower on spirit 
but there again the second paragraph came to the rescue. 
Besides, “‘We are not too small to give you service,” helps to 
make the letter friendly. 


7. I am afraid the letter will not woo many customers from 
your competitors—hence does not do the job. 





"Typewriter, $2.00; Addressograph, $12.00; Mimeo- 
graph, $8.00; etc., etc. Blank Street, Such & Such 
Company." Whew! What bargains the boys advertise in 
the newspapers today. How can anyone resist them? 

What boots it, that the typewriter antedates the 
Spanish American War, or that it would require $35.00 
worth of obsolete parts and labor to make it run 
again? And - what a CHEAP Addressograph! Only $12.00 
plus sales tax. Minus a few parts, to be sure - but 
just the thing for the Smithsonian Institute's collec- 
tion of rare first models of American business ma- 
chines. 

Never fear - gentle reader - these particular de- 
vices will not be sold - they are only the bait to 
draw people into the store to look at other "cheap" 
merchandise. 

And what is CHEAPNESS? Is it expressed in terms of 
first-cost dollars only? Or, does it have a fuller 
significance, expressed in the combination of original 
cost, upkeep required, and utility in the performance 
of the work it is supposed to do? On this latter 
basis, a $50.00 machine may be infinitely cheaper than 
a $5.00 one. 

The wholesale price of used typewriters was boosted 
again February 1. On some makes and models there is 
an acute shortage. So, may we again suggest - even at 
the risk of being accused of using high-pressure 
salesmanship - which we abhor - that you take an in- 
ventory of your typewriters and make plans to cover 
yourself NOW. 

With best wishes 








Ossective: To take a whack at cheap competitors and to sell 
typewriters. 

1. There is an old saying that “A shoemaker’s son never has 
shoes.”” Does that mean that a company selling typewriters 
and other reproducing machines by the same reasoning should 
be expected to totally disregard appearance in its own letters? 
Well, it doesn’t sound logical but it’s a pity you can’t see this 
letter on my desk. What a sloppy job! A mimeographed 
letter, I think, cut by a typewriter with very dirty keys. It 
fills the page to the brim and leans to one side like a drunken 
man against a post. Truly, if the mimeograph operator in our 
company delivered such a job, it would surely be the end of her. 

2. Is there such a thing as being too natural? Well, that’s 
the fault of parts of this letter. “Whew! What boots it? 
Gentle reader! Aha!” Aha, yourself. You were just trying to 
be natural when you wrote this letter—trying to be good- 
natured when you were as sore as a boil. You have been read- 
ing the ads of some of your competitors, and you want to show 
them up. Now isn’t that so? 

3. And you will want to argue with me when I say the facts 
in your letter don’t make good argument. You are trying 
to sell your own good wares by ridiculing those of your com- 
petitors. And truth or no truth, that’s always poor argument. 

4. As a letter carpenter, I give you five points. I believe 
you really do know the rules of the trade, but this time you 
were too upset to do justice to your skill. 

5. Personality may be pleasing or ugly. I imagine that yours 
is pleasing most of the time. But in this letter there is a chip 
the size of a log on your shoulder, and even little chips make 
readers rebel. What will one the size of a log do? 

6. Poor Mr. Reader! Can’t you see that even the reader is 
being scolded in your letter? You are angry at the fellows who 
sell junk for typewriters, and you are suspicious that the reader 
is one of those who buy that junk. Confess, now, isn’t that 
the spirit of your letter? 

7. Does it do the job? Oh, my gentle reader! Whew! Aha! 
It does not. 








reg et. 
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Dear Mr. Eddy: Gentlemen: 


Sixteen years ago Christmas Eve, a group of men of 
which I was a member, sat in the door of an old barn 
in a town in France. We were all rather low in spirit 
for we had received no mail from home for many a long 
day. It was cold and raining and as we went to bed in 
the hay loft that night, there was not a great deal of 
Christmas Spirit prevailing. 


Christmas Morning, we were awakened by the Bugler 
blowing Reveille. One glimpse outside and Christmas 
took on a new meaning to all of us. It had snowed 
during the night and the ground was covered with a 
white blanket. When the roll had been called, the 
Captain announced that mail and packages had been re- 
ceived from the states and would be distributed imme- 
diately. Truly, it was a wonderful Christmas for us, 
one that I will never forget. 


This year, it seems to me that there is a parallel 
between this Christmas of 1934 and that Christmas of 
1918; for after all, haven't we been engaged in an- 
other war for the past four years, and today as then, 
our Christmas packages have arrived in the form of 
improved conditions, more joy and happiness for all 
of us. 


Christopher Morely once said, "No one wants a new 
Christmas wish, for this is a season of treasured tra- 
ditions. Old wishes, like old wines, are best." So 
once again, we wish for you and yours an old time 
Merry Christmas and the happiest of New Years. 


Sincerely 


In looking back over the year 1934, it gives us a 
great deal of pleasure, and we consider it a privilege 
to be able to number you as one of our friends and 
customers. 


We have had a very satisfactory business during the 
year just closing, and we know we have been able to 
accomplish this only by having the friendship, good 
will and loyal support of yourself and your organiza- 
tion, and we want you to know that this is deeply ap- 
preciated. It has been a pleasure for us to work with 
you and to serve you, and we hope our efforts to do 
this have fully justified your confidence in us - as 
expressed through the business you have placed in our 
hands for handling. 


We are looking forward to the year 1935 with every 
confidence that all of us will enjoy an even greater 
degree of success. 


We are taking this opportunity of not only express- 
ing our appreciation for your loyalty and friendship 
of the past, but are sincerely wishing for you the 
Season's Holiday Greetings, as well as your measure of 
health, happiness and success for the coming year - 
and for many years to come. 


Sincerely yours 











Opssective: To tell the same old story—but not in the same 
old way. 


1. Like the other Christmas letter, this one is on a stock 
letterhead. A better chosen one, I think! The scene is a little 
brick home in the country, the roof, the pine trees, the rock 
fence, and the road, covered with snow. A little red sleigh 
approaches the house. Not nearly so cold and formal as the 
candles, the holly, and the scrolls. The typing is beautiful 
except that one margin is too wide for the other. 


2. Isn’t it a joy to read this letter, to notice the finely chosen 
words, the sparkling sentences, and the homely atmosphere? 
I wanted to mark this letter down on one of the seven points— 
no letter should rate 100—but it couldn’t be on language. 


3. Now here you have a Christmas message decidedly dif- 
ferent than the ordinary one. A fine little story, a comparison 
between that day in 1918 and now, and then the old, old 
message given with a quaint new flavor. “Old wishes, like old 
wines, are best,” —what a happy choice of a quotation for a 
Christmas letter! 


4. Obviously a master carpenter is on the job in this letter. 
How quickly he gets our attention, how surely he carries us 
along, how cleverly he leads to the last line! Why can’t we 
have more letters written in the style of this one? Not only 
Christmas letters—all kinds! 


5. Personality? Certainly. He just quietly tells us a story 
of his Christmas in France. You are sure you would like the 
author of that letter. He seems to be so much a part of it. 


6. I don’t have to say that the spirit is friendly. You know 
that he means his message but he does not wear his heart upon 
his coat sleeve. True sentiment—not empty sentimentality. 


7. Yes, darn him! I didn’t want to ever say a letter was per- 
fect, but that’s the way this one strikes me. It does the job. 





Ossective: To tell the same old story—in the same old way. 

1. The letter is reproduced on a special Christmas letterhead 
—one of the stock kind that is available to any company. The 
design is highly conventional—three candles, some holly, and 
two scrolls with “Season’s Greetings.” Probably Greetings just 
happens to be one of my own pet aversions. For some reason, 
it does not click with me. The paragraphs in this letter were 
indented ten spaces—another b. b. w. in my menagerie of 
aversions. Anyway, it would look better if blocked. But on 
the whole, plus on appearance! 

2. Dimly, don’t you see the ghost of your grandfather in the 
language of this letter? I mean the one who stood at the high 
bookkeeper’s desk and wrote with a quill pen? “‘As expressed 
through the business you have placed in our hands for han- 
dling” —can’t you see him writing that stilted sentence? And 
later—‘‘We are looking forward—we are taking this oppor- 
tunity” —that’s grandfather talking, isn’t it? 

3. It does take a bit of word-stretching to call the thought 
of a Christmas message argument. I suppose the thought in 
this one is well enough expressed. The last part of the last 
paragraph is much the best of the whole letter. “And for many 
years to come’”’—an easy, graceful close! But you will have to 
admit the letter contains no spark of originality. It’s the same 
old story told in the same old way. 


4. This carpenter is a bit careless—he forgets to drive home 
a comma now and then. You certainly need one after privilege 
in the second line. Notice that the last three paragraphs all 
begin with We. That’s not good craftsmanship. 


5. I suppose the letter has personality but the writer keeps 
himself far in the background. He is a dignified, solemn fellow 
in his letter. I wonder if he is quite that way at his golf club. 


6. I mark the letter plus on spirit. It does seem to be sin- 
cere, and that’s the first requisite of a Christmas letter. But 
I do wish the writer had stepped closer to the lines he has 
written—that we could see him holding out his hand, , Saying, 
‘*Hello there, and a fine Christmas to you and yours.’ 


7. Conventionally, it does the job, but notice how much bet- 
ter it was done in the other Christmas letter rated in this issue. 



























to Sell It 


A trouble-shooting depart- 
ment conducted by a man 
with vears of experience as a 
consultant in sales problems 


e 
By GEORGE L. WILLMAN 


Dear Mr. Wittman: 

Our product is handled as a side 
line by specialty men who contact 
physicians and sell a main line of 
large medical equipment. Doctors 
have been hit hard and cannot 
afford to invest in equipment run- 
ning into many hundred dollars. 
Our article sells in kits for $15 to 
$42. It offers these salesmen a 
ready income while building pros- 
pects for the larger equipment. The 
instruments are prescribed by the 
doctor and sold by him to patients 
for four to six times the price he 
pays for them. 

These specialty men have so 
often heard the story that the doc- 
tors have no money, that they 
believe it themselves. Prescribing 
our article offers the doctor a 
source of much needed income, and 
when we point this out to the 
salesmen and show them how to 
build their canvass around it, their 
chief reply is that the doctor thinks 
it is unethical to stress the income 
part ; still, all their contact reports 
read as reason for not buying, “No 
money—no patients.” 

How would you solve this prob- 


lem?—M. J. R. 


T IS very likely true that doctors 
have been hit hard and are short 
of money, who hasn’t been and who 





The Right and Wrong Way 





isn’t! Like.so many objections this 
one can be really turned into the 
best reason in the world for buying. 

If the doctor is short of money 
and finds it mighty hard to collect 
enough from his patients to pur- 
chase an article which costs only 
$15 to $42, where is he going to 
get the money to pay for the equip- 
ment running into many hundreds 
of dollars! 

Your specialty salesman’s real 
trouble is that he is probably try- 
ing to sell too many things. He 
can’t get down to a real concentra- 
tion on any of them. The chances 
also are that he is peddling a staple 
line of equipment which is sold only 
or almost always to the physician 
who is directly in the market for it, 
and if not actually compelled to 
buy, realizes that he must have it, 
sooner or later, to hold his prestige, 
make a better impression on his 
patients or perform certain opera- 
tions that he could not otherwise 
perform—or, at least, not perform 
them as well. 

If the article you have is of real 
merit—and the doctor agrees that 
[47] 


it is, or can readily be made to see 
its real merit and possibilities with 
the presentation of reasonable ex- 
planation and proof—and if there 
is a reasonably broad and quick 


market for it which the salesman is 
able to prove clearly and convinc- 
ingly to him, the fact that he has 
no money is the one best reason 
why he should buy it! 

Here is a doctor starving to 
death for the need of $15 to, $42; 
he needs equipment running into 
several hundred dollars but has no 
money to pay for it from his regu- 
lar practice! 

For an investment of only a few 
dollars—and no doctor with an 
office where expensive equipment is 
needed is so low financially that 
he can’t obtain an extra $15 or 
$42 to invest in a sample instru- 
ment which he can actually sell for 
from four to six times what he pays 
for it—he can make enough extra 
money to pay for what the sales- 
man really wants to sell him, equip- 
ment running into several hundred 
dollars! 

So much for the. actual analysis 
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of the problem—the chances are 
that the salesman who can’t sell 
never gets beyond the first two 
words “no money”! The answer to 
that is—“Doctor, that’s just why 
I have taken on and can offer you 
this little instrument. I know that 
with your practice you have at 
least half a dozen patients to whom 
you can conscientiously recom- 
mend, if not actually prescribe it. 
Here is an easy and a perfectly 
honest way you can quickly make 
the five or six hundred dollars you 
need to bring your equipment up 
to date and in line with other first- 
class practitioners—” 

You have a job to do. First to 
select—pick out the kind and type 
of specialty salesman who has the 
constructive resourcefulness to be 
able to adapt himself to this oppor- 
tunity. Old-time specialty men who 
have been “handling a regular line 
of stuff” for a long time very 
seldom have the adaptability—or 
even the inclination to “take on 
additional stuff.” The quotations 
are used to picture this type of 
salesman to you in his own vernac- 
ular. Even if he could foresee the 
profit and the opportunity in this 
simple little article, the chances are 
that it would interfere too much 
with his “habits” of approaching 
his “trade” with this new and addi- 
tional strain on his routine! 

Don’t try to enlist all specialty 
salesmen in your program—con- 
centrate on those who show some 
interest in the opportunity. Do not 
try to take on the other type. For 
these, be sure to prepare a good 
practical, manualized procedure 
with suggestions. Outline a good 
practical presentation. Obtain sta- 
tistical proof showing the possible 
sales that exist for the average 
physician ; get actual and believable 
experiences of physicians who have 
taken on your specialty and made 
a success with it. 

Paint a true profit picture both 
for your salesman and for his pros- 
pect—make this the answer to the 
phoney “no money” objection 
which is so popular at present and 
such a good stopper to head off 
weak-kneed peddlers! 





THE salesman who confines his efforts simply to selling filing cabinets 
cannot expect to find prospects except among concerns whose present 
equipment is so dilapidated it is just about ready to fall to pieces 


The statement that “the doctor 
thinks that it is unethical to stress 
the income part” is just another 
one of those unbelievable alibis 
that prospects use to discourage 
easily-discouraged salesmen. Doc- 
tors are in business to make a profit 
out of their business—and rightly 
so. Both the doctor and the sales- 
man know this. If the doctor’s serv- 
ices or if the specialty you sell are 
for the good of mankind—to the 


extent of relieving pain or saving 
life—how ridiculous it is to say 
that it is unethical to make a profit 
on such things! Tell the doctor that 
it is his responsibility to make a 
living, set up a reserve for himself, 
pay his bills the same as any other 
business or professional man. Cer- 
tainly it would be unethical for 
him to go without the proper equip- 
ment and the means to reduce 
human suffering because he is too 
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Tue right way to sell cabinets—just like the right way to sell most 
things—is to stress what they will do rather than what they are. What 
successful equipment salesmen really sell is a filing-and-finding service 


“ethical” to make a profit to pro- 
vide the necessary means to per- 
form his duty to society! 

Don’t let your salesmen kid 
themselves, or try to kid you with 
such bunk! 

I hope you will pardon the 
frankness with which I have an- 
swered your good letter of Febru- 
ary 14. I struck out straight from 
the shoulder as I think you will 
want to do when talking with the 








salesman who has not the necessary 
enthusiasm for a specialty as you 
very evidently have to offer. 


Dear Mr. WILLMAN: 

I work for an office equipment 
dealer who has been putting on a 
Modernization Drive to sell more 
office equipment during 1935. 
Much attention has been paid to 
filing equipment, but so far my 








sales have been disappointing. 
Buyers claim that their old files 
are good enough and will last for 
many years to come. Recently we 
announced a drive on desk com- 
panions, but so far I haven’t been 
successful in finding any good pros- 
pects for them. 

In your experience have you ever 
known of successful methods for 
selling filing equipment and desk 
companions? I would appreciate 
any suggestions you can give me.— 


W. L. B. 


| THINK the best way to answer 
your question is to tell you a 
story. Once there was an old, ex- 
perienced engineer lecturing to a 
group of young candidates for 
positions as locomotive engineers. 
He asked them this 
“What is the most important nut 


question : 


on a locomotive?” 

One after of them 
guessed. One man thought the nut 
that holds the eccentric to the 


another 


drivers was most important; an- 
other thought that the nut which 
holds the piston to the eccentric 
was most important. Another felt 
certain that the nuts which hold 
the cylinder heads tight were most 
important. 

“You are all wrong. The most 
important nut on any locomotive, 
at any time,” explained the veteran 
engineer, “is a loose nut. Only 
loose nuts give trouble. A tight nut 
will never give trouble. Look for 
loose nuts every time you inspect 
your engine.” 

Now that’s my advice to you—to 
look for “loose nuts” in an office. I 
mean by that, you must find situa- 
tions where filing is inefficient. You 
must find a man who has recently 
asked for an important copy of a 
letter, or a document, and has been 
told that it was lost. Then you have 
a man who is willing to listen to 
your sales arguments for new filing 
equipment. 

I think you are approaching 
your job incorrectly. You are look- 
ing for filing cabinets that are ob- 
viously dilapidated and nearly 
ready to fall to pieces. But you 
have to sell (Continued on page 64) 
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Hero-Worshipping in Business 


(Continued from page 18) 


simply could not function. He 
quickly faded out of the picture. 
But it taught somebody a lesson. 

Then there is the case of a 
packer in Indiana who became en- 
amored of the letters which he re- 
ceived from one of his suppliers 
in Illinois. The letters were signed 
by the promotion manager of the 
company which sent them out. 
“That chap certainly can write a 
hum-dinger of a letter,” he thought. 
“If only I could hire him to write 
our letters—wouldn’t that be some- 
thing?” He held the thought. Then 
one day he met the chap at a 
Chamber of Commerce meeting and 
asked him point blank how much of 
a salary he would want to come to 
work for him in Indianapolis. The 
promotion man mentioned a figure 
almost twice what was being paid, 
and the packer, who delighted in 
his reputation for getting what he 
went after, said, “That’s a go. 
Report for work the first of next 
month.” 

What the packer did not know, 
but would have found out had he 
not been a hero-worshipper, was 
that while the letters he admired 
were signed by the chap he had 
hired, they were actually written 
by the head of the business who 
happened to have a flair for putting 
a sales letter together. The upshot 
was the packer was glad at the end 
of three months to settle the re- 
mainder of the contract he had 
made with the promotion man at 
thirty cents on the dollar and 
charge it off to experience. 

I said at the beginning that this 
hero-worshipping habit is espe- 
cially pronounced among the heads 
of smaller businesses. There is one 
exception that comes to my mind— 
a great newspaper chain, one of the 
greatest in the world. The: spark 
plug of that organization is 
famous, or notorious, according to 
your point of view, for always 
getting his man. He spends most 


of his time locating men for execu- 
tive and editorial positions in his 
vast organization. An editor on 
some small city paper does some- 
thing unusually enterprising. He is 
booked. When circumstances are 
favorable he is approached by an 
agent of this publisher with a daz- 
zling offer—perhaps two or three 
times his present salary. Sometimes 
he makes good in the big picture. 
Moreoften he falls by the wayside. 
Usually he is hoisted by his own 
petard, because in setting his own 
salary he reaches too far. That 
plan for finding men is as cruel as 
it is costly. It breaks many men. 
But it works, in this case, because 
of the tremendous resources of the 
publishing organization and _ its 
great and ever-present need for 
trained newspaper men. 
Experience, however, has taught 
business men the wisdom of rais- 
ing their own stars rather than 
trying to transplant them from a 
different firmament. Henry Ford is 
an outstanding example. He has 
made it a cardinal rule that all 
major executives must be promoted 
from the ranks. He contends that 
the first duty of a man at the head 
of a business is to provide a second- 
ary line of executive defense, so 
that when a major executive dies 
or drops out, there will be an under- 
study trained and ready to carry 
on. He may admire the executives 
in a competitor’s organization, as 
a part of that competitor’s organi- 
zation. He may, for example, feel 
that “Dick” Grant is a hum-dinger 
of a sales manager for General 
Motors. But I doubt very much if 
he would give him a job in the Ford 
organization unless Grant was will- 
ing to take a minor position. Not 
that Mr. Ford does not have a 
great respect for Mr. Grant’s 
ability as a sales administrator, 
but he thinks that the policies of 
a business are bigger than any one 
man, and he refuses to subordinate 


policies, good or bad, to the in- 
dividual. And I think he is right. 

There you have the whole trouble 
with this hero-worshipping stuff. 
You put the individual, with all his 
whims and foibles, with a highly 
uncertain and undependable experi- 
ence, on a throne. You look up to 
him as a wonder man, the fair- 
haired chap who is coming into 
your business and do for you the 
sort of job he has done for another. 
But how do you know he did the 
job? How do you know how much 
the traditions and policies of the 
business he has left contributed to 
his success? How can you be as- 
sured that he will have the same 
conditions with you that he had 
with the firm he has just left? It is 
possible that all these varied condi- 
tions which go to make up a suc- 
cessful environment may be present 
in your business, too. But it is 
hardly probable. For another thing, 
how do you know he will work in 
harmony rather than in discord 
with the other key men in your 
organization? 

Important as men are in the 
building of a business, they are not 
nearly so important as the policies 
and the traditions of the business. 
Those are enduring forces for suc- 
cess. When you start importing 
your key men, you unwittingly im- 
port with them differing policies 
and conflicting viewpoints. Per- 
haps your business needs a new 
viewpoint. But if it is successful, 
if it is going ahead, hold fast to 
the policies that made it successful. 
A policy that is changed with the 
seasons is no policy at all; even a 
doubtful policy is better than a 
shifting policy. An executive or 
salesman trained and saturated 
with the policies and traditions of a 
business may be less brilliant and 
less scintillating than the glitter- 
ing stars elsewhere, but for the long 
pull and in the long run, they are 
the best for the business. 
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COMPTOMETER CONTROL GIVES YOU QUICK, 
VITAL ANALYSES OF BUSINESS OPERATIONS 


ARE you ready with accurate cost analyses to 
profit from increased business? Have you com- 
plete information on sales cost, by salesmen, by 
territories, by commodities? Do you have finger- 
tip control on production costs as affected by in- 
creased volume, larger payrolls, fluctuating prices? 
The ComptoMETER Peg-Board method brings to 
your desk day-to-day, vital facts about your busi- 
ness. It reveals danger signals in time to give you 
complete control — with these advantages: 


1 Makes use of original figures. Does away with the time 
and cost of recopying, posting. Reduces chance of error. 


2 Extremely fast. Produces figure facts while most valu- 
able. Allows for prompt action on rapidly changing 
conditions. 


3 Flexible. Adaptable to most any kind of figure or cost 
routines. 


4 Economical. Savings of 35% or more are not unusual. 


5 Simplifies collecting and computing figure facts. Re- 
duces number of operations required. 


The CompTroMeTER Peg-Board combination not 
only gives you a control record of sales, produc- 
tion, inventory, payroll and other costs; it con- 
solidates reports, co-ordinates departments, opens 
up new avenues of savings and profits. 


For full information write us direct or call the 
COMPTOMETER office in your locality. No 
obligation. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 
N. Paulina St., Chicago. 











OMPTOMETER 


TRADE-MAR 
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Important Legal Aspects of Selling 


(Continued from page 30) 


a purchaser. The order form con- 
tained the following clause: “It is 
further specifically understood and 
agreed that no statements or repre- 
sentations other than those made 
in this contract shall be binding, 
and no agreements or conditions 
not herein contained shall be bind- 
ing upon either party hereto. . .” 

The buyer refused to accept the 
merchandise and alleged that 
statements made by the salesman 
at the time the contract was 
signed, with respect to the quality 
of the goods, were fraudulent. 
Therefore, notwithstanding the 
clause in the contract form, the 
higher court held the purchaser 
not bound to accept delivery of the 
merchandise, since the testimony 
substantiated the alleged fraudu- 
lent statements. 

It has been held that fraudulent 
statements of a salesman or any 
assertions, with respect to the 
quality of the goods or other im- 
portant considerations calculated 
to induce the purchaser by mis- 
representation to enter into the 
contract, are void. However, such 
statements as, “This is a fine 
grade of merchandise,” or “You 
cannot regret purchasing these 
goods,” and the like, are merely 
natural statements of a salesman 
and are not considered fraudulent 
in any respect. 

On the other hand, fraud, de- 
ceit or misrepresentation may be 
practiced by a salesman, for which 
the seller is liable, although the 


salesman remains silent. In other - 


words, it is established law that a 
seller’s representative who remains 
silent, and does not inform a pros- 
pective buyer of known defects, or 
other material and necessary in- 
formation with respect to the sub- 
ject of the sale, is guilty of fraud, 
provided the salesman knew that 
his silence would deceive the pros- 
pective buyer. 

For example, in N Company v. 


Lafayette, 119 So. 781, in holding 
a purchaser entitled to rescind a 
contract of sale, the court stated 
the following important law: 

“It is not necessary, to charge 
the seller with fraud, that his 
knowledge of the defect of the 
thing sold by him should be cer- 
tain; it suffices that he had good 
reason to suppose that the vice 
existed, and he omits to communi- 
cate the suspicion of that fact to 
the purchaser.” 

The legal term caveat emptor 
means let the buyer beware. As a 
general rule, this law is applicable 
with respect to the purchase of 
merchandise whose quality the 
buyer can readily determine by 
using his own judgment. Yet it 
never has application where the 
testimony proves that the buyer 
has trusted the seller’s salesman 
to supply goods for a purpose im- 
parted to the salesman. But under 
no circumstances may a_ buyer 
rely upon the law to protect him 
where he knowingly purchases de- 
fective merchandise or articles 
which he knows are not worth the 
purchase price. So held a higher 
court in Paul v. Salsian, 262 Pac. 
780. 

In this case it was disclosed 
that a buyer examined merchan- 
dise which he desired to purchase 
and recognized that it was of in- 
ferior quality. Notwithstanding 
this knowledge he purchased the 
goods. Later when he examined the 
merchandise he decided that he 
had made a poor bargain and re- 
fused to accept and pay for the 
shipment. Under these circum- 
stances, although the goods were 
not worth the contract price, the 
court held the buyer liable for 
refusal to accept the shipment, 
and said: 

“It is also well established that 
where a purchaser fails to exer- 
cise ordinary care to know that 
merchandise is defective, he is not 


permitted to sue and recover the 
purchase price on the implied 
warranty rule.” 

A guarantee, statement or con- 
tract made by a representative 
never is valid and enforceable, un- 
less it is proved that the employer 
either authorized the employee, or 
performed some act by which a 
reasonably prudent purchaser 
would have assumed that the em- 
ployer intended to clothe the em- 
ployee with authority to represent 
him. This same rule is applicable 
with respect to printed guaran- 
tees. 

For illustration, in Steel Manu- 
facturing Company v. Byrns, 3 
S. W. (2d) 332, the records show 
that a salesman promised to send 
a purchaser the seller’s guarantee 
that the merchandise would give 
satisfactory service for a period of 
ten years. After the goods were 
delivered the salesman mailed a 
printed guarantee to the buyer. 
The merchandise failed to give 
satisfactory service and the buyer 
filed suit to recover the purchase 
price. In holding the purchaser 
not entitled to a recovery, the 
court stated: 

“No attempt was made to show 
that the salesman had any au- 
thority to bind the company other 
than that possessed by an ordi- 
nary traveling salesman to receive 
and transmit orders.” 

As a matter of fact, it has been 
held that a printed guarantee is- 
sued by a manufacturer is not 
effective, unless before the sale 
contract was made the purchaser 
was informed of the warranty 
either by the seller or his au- 
thorized representative. A guaran- 
tee given to a purchaser after a 
sale contract is completed has no 
valid consideration and, therefore, 
is void, unless, of course, the sales- 
man was authorized by his em- 
ployer to promise the guarantee as 
an inducement to the buyer. 
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ANY an office has spent hundreds of dol- 
M lars to eliminate noise, only to find that 
the most nerve-wracking noise of all still 
remained . . . the clack-clatter of old- 
fashioned typewriters. Actual test in front 
of a radio microphone proves that hammer- 
blow typewriters make 22 times more noise 
than the new Remington Noiseless! You 
will be amazed at the smooth silent effi- 
ciency of this modern machine. Office noise 
is reduced to a minimum ... . letters are 
neater, better in appearance ... work is 
speeded up by its light, easy action. 


YOUR PRESENT FORCE WILL PRODUCE 
12.8% MORE WORK. Day-to-day produc- 
tion records of well-known firms show that 
a stenographic department using old-fash- 
ioned hammerblow machines will turn out 
12.8% less work than the same department 
equipped with the new Remington Noise- 
less. When you consider that the salary of 
the operator represents 86% of the total 
cost of operating a typing station—and the 
cost of her typewriter only 1.6%—econo- 
mize by giving her the best machine money 
can buy! 


Clip the coupon below today and actually 
test a new Remington Noiseless in your 
office. No charge for this test. Not the 
slightest obligation. We are only too glad to 
leave the decision up to you! Just mail the 
coupon—we do the rest. 


















_— 


OK. 5 fom Remington Rand 


Please place at my disposal___. of the new Remington Noiseless 
Typewriters on your special free trial offer. I understand this does 
not obligate me in any way. 

Name 


Name of Firm 


Let us put a new Remington 
in your office on FREE TRIAL! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


REMINGTON Ranp Inc., Dept. AB3, Burrawo, N. Y. 





State 
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TEAMWORK! 


@ Do you consider the importance of 
“Teamwork” when planning your 
Direct-By-Mail Campaign—or is your 


envelope just that necessary evil? 


@ Your envelope and enclosure should 
“pull together” —and will if the avail- 
able advertising space thereon is prop- 
erly utilized. 


@ Let us help you—our Art Staff will 
gladly advise the correct harmony 
(copy; illustration; color combination; 
grade and weight of paper)—which 
after all is said and done is the secret 
of “Teamwork.” 


@ Illustrated sketch, samples and 
prices submitted upon request—there 
is no charge for this service. 


Srx Live Wires 
Nevada 1200-1-2-3-4-5 





cover UP ON---~-- 


GAW-O’HARA Ewvevore Co. 
500 N. Sacramento, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Show me how to improve my present 
envelope. I am enclosing one which I am now using. 


| IER 


Address .. 


BO ccdneasnssiceeas ; .. State 














Speeding Summer Sales 


(Continued from page 35) 


If the president cannot go into 
the field, he can carry on his part 
by writing personal letters to the 
men in the field—personal, friendly, 
inspiring letters that the men will 
be proud to carry in their pockets 
to show friends and preferred cus- 
tomers if they so desire. 

At the end of each day have 
regional commanders telegraph 
sales results to the office. Issue 
daily—or at least, at frequent in- 
tervals—a “Coats Off” Bulletin 
carrying news of the campaign for 
the purpose of maintaining inter- 
est at its peak all through the 
period of the special sales stimula- 
tion drive. 

2. Summer Mop-Up Campaign. 

Another idea is to organize the 
sales force into mop-up squads. 
Make it a competitive campaign, 
putting teams against each other. 
Get local key men or home office 
executives to team up with the 
salesmen for the purpose of closing 
important prospects hanging fire. 
Bring to bear all the order-closing 
effort available to run up the sales 
volume. 

This type of campaign can be 
promoted effectively by mail. It 
does not call for any particular 
“plot” or theme. A series of color- 
ful, impressive mailings that remind 
the salesmen of important ideas 
and suggestions to apply in clos- 
ing business this summer, should be 
sent to the homes of salesmen in 
rapid-fire order. 

Start the series with a mop-up 
mailing that launches the campaign 
and presents some suggestion for 
closing more business this summer. 
The letterhead should have for a 
background a section of a floor 
labeled with the different spots 
offering opportunities for the mop- 
up. Enclose with the mailing a 
miniature mop, symbolic of the 
ideas to be used in closing more 
business. Send the mailing in a 
special mop-up box. 

Follow this with a bandanna 





handkerchief mailing. The ban- 
danna handkerchief is associated 
with perspiration and hard work. 
Enclose with it a real bandanna 
and present it to emphasize your 
summer sales message. If you do 
not want to go to the expense of 
enclosing a bandanna_handker- 
chief, then let your letterhead be a 
reproduction of a red bandanna, 
carrying the slogan, “Get Hot.” 

Make all of your mailings take 
into consideration that all men are 
less inclined to exert themselves 
when the weather is hot than when 
it is cool. Salesmen are “hard to 
start” in July and August. This 
summer they will be even more in- 
clined to rest on their spring 
laurels. Wise executives counteract 
those natural tendencies by special 
stimulation effort, such as the 
dramatized mailings just sug- 
gested, woven into a drive that 
makes the salesmen forget about 
summer inertia. 

3. Summer Round-Up. 
For the larger organization, es- 
pecially where it is desired to tie 
in the distributors or dealers and 
their salesmen, a Summer Sales 


Sales 


Round-Up offers real possibilities. 
This sales stimulation plan may be 
called a “Going to Town” cam- 
paign, if you want to give it a dif- 
ferent touch. 

Use a prize book as the main 
feature of the campaign announce- 
ment. Put your Round-Up rules in 
the first couple of pages of the 
prize book. Make sure that the 
prize book carries a wide selection 
of all the things salesmen would 
select. Many a prize plan has been 
a flop or a mediocre success be- 
cause of poor judgment in select- 
ing prizes. Merchandise prizes are 
the most effective of all rewards for 
extra effort, when properly used. 

Use the point system of scor- 
ing, calling the points steers. These 
are to be cashed in on prizes the 
salesman selects according to the 
number of points or steers he wins. 
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For instance, every dollar in sales 
may qualify the salesman for one 
steer. Offer major prizes of a 
thousand steers for every cowboy 
roping the largest single order, the 
cowboy roping the greatest num- 
ber of orders, the cowboy roping 
the largest volume during any one 
week, etc. 

Give each branch the name of a 
ranch. For special citations you 
have the Lariat Outfit, Two Gun 
Men, Sombrero Outfit, Foreman’s 
Outfit, Dude Ranch, Broncho 
Busters, and similar terms. 

A series of nine colorful mail- 
ings, properly developed, will do 
the kind of promotion job that 
will get results in a sixty-day cam- 


paign. Each mailing should present 
some idea or suggestion that will be 
helpful to the salesman, and the 
idea should be presented in a dra- 
matic and impressive way so the 
salesman will realize its importance 
and put it to work immediately. 
Your ideas in stereotype house 
bulletins should not be depended 
upon to get results this summer. 
You will not want merely ordinary 
action, but you will be after ex- 
ceptional sales activity. Your mes- 
sages will have to be presented so 
differently and so impressively that 
you will convey this thought to the 
whole organization—not just to 
the ones who always read every- 
thing carefully. 


Fine Stationery and Fine Letters 


(Continued from page 25) 


smudges, erasures and other evi- 
dences of carelessness. As the com- 
pany pointed out in the bulletin it 
issued to the executives of the vari- 
ous subsidiary companies involved 
at the time it issued the new letter- 
heads, “The paper is a superb rag- 
content bond, with a businesslike 
crackle and a firm surface which 
will set off good typing beautifully 

. The letterheads are worthy 
of first-class arrangement and typ- 
ing of letters, so that the ensemble 
will not fail to produce the favor- 
able effect intended.” 

This matter of “selling” the 
letterheads to the people who will 
use them, incidentally, is another 
point frequently overlooked. It 
isn’t enough merely to get a new 
letterhead and to put it into use; 
in order to get the greatest benefit 
from such a move it becomes neces- 
sary to impress upon employees the 
prestige and sense of responsibility 
that go with a fine letterhead, and 
to emphasize the importance of 
employing it in the proper way. 
This is the bulletin that accom- 
panied their delivery: 

“The new letterheads were de- 
signed for the companies in the 


American Machine and Metals 
group by one of the foremost pro- 
ducers in- the country. While the 
companies in our group operate 
separately and are to outward ap- 
pearances entirely independent of 
each other, yet they have much in 
common. Frequently they penetrate 
the same markets in their sales ac- 
tivities and the customer of one is 
often a potential buyer of the prod- 
ucts of another. For this and other 
obvious reasons the purpose under- 
lying the designing of new letter- 
heads was to emphasize the rela- 
tionship existing between our com- 
panies. This has been accomplished 
by the use of a _ basic device 
throughout the group with such 
variations as are appropriate to 
distinguish each individual and 
still retain a close family resem- 
blance. 

“The other standards to which 
good letterheads must conform 
have been nicely met too. The com- 
pany names are prominently and 
attractively displayed beside the 
illustrations so that the eye is im- 
mediately attracted, and at a 
glance the recipient of one of our 
letters can tell by whom he is being 





SELL MORE 
with “KNICKERBOCKER” 


TODAY'S MOST POPULAR 
SALES CASE 


FOR EVERY LINE 





pATENTED, 


THIS DIFFERENCE 


A Sample Case Carries 
A SALES CASE SELLS 


parenTer 





CLOSED 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


A Stock Case 


—for every purpose 
—and every budget 





KNICKERBOCKER 


CASE COMPANY 


2327 N. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





“Maintaining Leadership 
in Better Sales Cases 


for 35 Years’ 
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THIS SALES TOOL 


is producing 
VOLUME and 
PROFIT 


It takes a little gift 
sometimes to open |= 
closed doors 


melt the barrier to a pros- 
pect’s mind. Situations 
where a gift could be used 
properly may exist within 
your own company now. 
If so the Gits-NIFE is at 
your service. 


THE 


gusts | 


is a useful little com- 
panion—so handy and 
unusual your prospect or 
customer will want to 
carry it with him con- 
stantly. Every time it is 
used your imprinted name 
(or slogan) on the side of 
this knife smiles out at 
user, reminding him 
of your excellent products 
and the service you stand 
ready to render him. 
Write us to learn | 
how companies 
with sales prob- 

















lems are using the 





Gits-NIFE as an 
effective unit in | 
sales strategy. 


GITS BROS.MFG.CO. 
1858-62 S. Kilbourne Ave., . 
CHICAGO Vv 
FREE TO EXECUTIVES. We will send a free 
sample GITS-NIFE to demonstrate its 
effectiveness as a sales tool. Write on company 
letterhead and please use your title. 


eecnmes: 
~oooe™ 
~ 
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Sales Maps and 
Map Marking Devices 


will help you in planning 


SALES TERRITORIES 


ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGNS 


DELIVERY ROUTES 
* 


Send for Catalogues of Maps 
and Map Marking Devices 





Exhibitio 


q | 
Educationa 








Providence. R.I. 


308 Custom House St.. 








addressed and the nature of the 
correspondent’s business. The dark 
stripe right under the company 
name in each case sets off sepa- 
rately and clearly a brief descrip- 
tion of its products. The inscrip- 
tion, ‘Unit of American Machine 
and Metals, Inc.,’ unobtrusively 
points out the relationship of 
parent to affiliate and the scrolled 
hair line across the top of the de- 
sign, besides adding a decorative 
note, also leads the eye to the 
American Indian arrowhead chosen 
as the insignia of American Ma- 
chine and Metals, Inc. 

“The paper is a superb rag- 
content bond with a_ businesslike 
crackle and a firm surface which 


will set off good typing beautifully. 
The illustrations were done by the 
photogravure method which, while 
costly, is unexcelled for giving clean 
sharp detail in a picture. The dark 
stripe was done by a phototinting 
process and the lettering was all 
printed from engraved plates. So 
we have a handsome set of letter- 
heads which combine tasteful de- 
signing, beautiful paper and ex- 
quisite printing. They deserve care- 
ful storage until they are used and 
are worthy of first-class arrange- 
ment and typing of letters to be 
written on them so that the en- 
semble will not fail to produce the 
favorable effect intended upon 
recipients.” 


The Fight Over Quantity Discounts 


(Continued from page 82) 


or standardization. Out of the 
ninety-five concerns represented in 
twenty-three different lines of busi- 
ness, only in two instances is there 
any reference to code requirements, 
and only in these instances is there 
uniformity of practice among the 
companies reporting. In these two 
lines furthermore (hosiery and cor- 
sets) quantity discounts were prac- 
tically obsolete long before the 
NRA was thought of. 

Neither is there much evidence 
of adherence to the theory that 
quantity discounts can only be 
justified on the basis of the actual 
difference in cost between selling a 
small order and selling a large 
order. Many of the concerns repre- 
sented who sell their products f.o.b. 
destination give a discount equal 
to the difference in cost between 
full-car or pool-car shipment and 
l.c.l. orders, This is, however, a 
freight allowance rather than a 
quantity discount, strictly defined. 
The great majority of those who 
grant discounts for quantity, 
whether on the basis of single 
orders or annual turnover, do so 
frankly for reasons other than the 
actual or theoretical saving in sell- 


ing cost and overhead. The service 
rendered by distributors in push- 
ing the goods is apt to be more or 
less in proportion to the amount of 
their investment, and the discount 
is offered as an inducement to keep 
the minimum investment high 
enough to insure the service. 
Many of the concerns repre- 
sented do not quote quantity dis- 
counts on individual orders, but 
follow the policy of raising dealers 
to a higher discount classification 
when their purchases reach a cer- 
tain amount. Others follow the 
policy of making rebates or allow- 
ances based upon total purchases 
over a period of six months or a 
year. This practice, in spite of the 
fact that “rebating” is a term of 
sinister connotations, appears to 
be gaining somewhat in favor. It 
provides a strong inducement to 
the dealer to concentrate his pur- 
chases more or less exclusively 
within a single line, and tends to 
offset the efforts of competitors to 
break in with special inducements 
such as premiums, free deals, and 
the like. In some instances it is also 
believed that this practice of de- 
ferring the payment of the discount 
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tends to discourage price-cutting, 
which is of course one of the prin- 
cipal drawbacks in _ connection 
with the quantity discount plan. 

On the other hand, concerns in 
several lines report that this plan 
has not worked so well since the 
depression, since dealers whose 
volume of sales has fallen off are 
inclined to stand out for the same 
rate of discount they enjoyed on a 
higher volume of business. 

It is worth general notice, how- 
ever, that few if any positive 
changes of policy are reported as a 
result of the depression. A number 
of those represented state that 
they have experimented with new 
policies, but in practically every 
instance the change has not been 
successful. 


The TVA and the 
New South 


(Continued from page 16) 


Long road of confiscation and poli- 
tical subsidies there must sometime 
come a day of reckoning. A pros- 
perity based upon sectional greed 
or political favoritism is funda- 
mentally unsound. When the North 
and East become conscious of the 
fact that they are being taxed to 
support another section of the 
country, regardless of whether it 
be the West or the South, they will 
revolt. On the other hand, if the 
South elects to protect the con- 
fidence which has been placed in it 
by investors in its industries and 
utilities, and builds for the future 
on a basis of sound economics 
rather than political expediency, 
the South can look forward with 
confidence to an era of prosperity 
that has never before been equaled 
in any part of our country. 

So my suggestion to readers of 
AMERICAN Bustyess who are look- 
ing southward for business would 
be to observe carefully which of 
these two diametrically opposed 

















Can You ManurActure Tris? 


Hair-dressing service in this country represents a very sizable business. 
“Permanent Hair Wave” service is a vital factor in this business. 

This particular service has also presented a very difficult problem for 
solution—the discomfort and actual danger of the process has affected 
the whole limit of its market seriously—until now, a session at the hair- 
dresser’s for a “permanent” represents a “major operation.” 


Scalps have not only been burnt by careless operators, but also infected 
by liquid chemicals that leaked down from the heating units to the scalp. 
Serious damage suits have been the result. 


A Chicago inventor has solved the problem. He has invented an effective 
and positive cooling method for carrying heat away from the coil by en- 
closing the current conductors in a rubber hose and drawing a rapid flow 
of cooling air through the hose from the heating unit. It leaves the scalp 
and head comfortably cool, and furthermore he has, through a new de- 
sign, made it possible to adjust the coils more comfortably to the head. 
This new invention is perfectly protected by patents. He is looking for 
a manufacturing source. 

The selling and distribution methods have been planned; the approach to 
the market is simple, and the market itself is ascertainable. 

Are you a manufacturer in search of a product such as we have in mind? 
Can you manufacture the electrical and cooling units and arrange for a 
cabinet to contain the necessary parts and provide the mounting for the 
conductors and the control switches? Do you have the assembling facili- 
ties to produce and ship the complete unit in a reasonable quantity? 


If so, we would like to communicate with you. 


Address Box 343 = “AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
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North, Chicago, [linois. 


Name Position. 


FREE COLOR CHART FOR OFFICE FORMS 
Always specify Caslon Bond for office forms. It is available in 12 colors and white. The Casion 
Color Chart tells the best colors of paper for invoices, 
This system speeds work, avoids confusion. Approved by leading 
copy. ask your printer or write The Munising Paper Company, 1020 Wrigley Building 


and 43 other office forms. 
For a free 














Company 





Name of your printer. 
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PER 
INVESTMENT 





Let us Show You How to 


SAVE 
MONEY 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


while maintaining strict 
standards of Quality 


If you believe—as we do—that one 
proof is better than a thousand claims 
—we invite you to write in for our 
newest portfolio of modern Litho- 
graphed Letterheads—and our new 
1935 price list. A few moments after 
this material reaches you, you will 
understand why we have built a na- 
tion-wide business on Lithographed 
Letterheads and why a large percent 
of our sales is repeat business. 

You will be pleasantly surprised at our 
astonishingly Low Prices. You will enjoy 


looking over the attractive prestige build- 
ing designs in the portfolio. 


Write today—or merely pin this advertise- 
ment to your regular business letterhead. 


i] 


UNIVERSAL 
LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 
Diversey at Kildare Chicago 














courses the South chooses to fol- 
low. If on one hand it decides to 
build its future on the shifting 
sands of political subsidies, the 
wise course, it seems to me, is to 
look upon the South as a tempo- 
rary sales opportunity, one to be 
capitalized while the easy money 
flows freely and get out before the 


inevitable collapse. But on the 
other hand, if the South decides, as 
I confidently believe it will, to put 
its faith in private initiative and 
to continue to protect and attract 
private capital, then build your 
southern selling organization per- 
manently. As the South goes in the 
next five years, so goes the nation. 


“Freddie Was a Resular Fellow!” 


(Continued from page 37) 


had them in tow for two or three 
days, and he certainly must have 
taken in the town. They never got 
over talking about what a great 
guy he was and what a swell time 
he showed them. 

Freddie was one in a million. 
When he had it he didn’t think any- 
thing of spending fifty or seventy- 
five bucks entertaining a customer. 
Why, one night he took me and the 
missus down to a night club—the 
Cat’s Whiskers, it was—and that 
little party cost him over sixty 
simoleons. I know because I saw the 
check. There was nothing tight 
about Freddie. If a friend got in a 
jam he was always willing to help 
him out with a loan, and he never 
pressed you about paying him back 
either. Probably he was imposed on 
quite a bit on account of it too. I 
used to warn him about chiselers 
taking advantage of his good 
nature, but he didn’t worry. A 
couple of times he helped me out of 
a tight spot, and the only time he 
ever said anything about paying 
back part of it was right after 
Perfect Paint had let him out. It 
just happened that I was a little 
short myself about then and 
couldn’t do it. I haven’t seen him 
since. He’s. been around a couple 
of times but I’ve always been busy. 
I was sorry, too, because I’d like 
to see old Freddie again. 

During Prohibition it was handy 
to have a friend like Freddie. He 
always knew the best bootleggers 
and speakeasies in town. I don’t 
know how many other customers he 


was keeping in liquor, but I know 
if I ever ran short all I had to do 
was mention it to Freddie and he’d 
bring me over a bottle or two. It 
was good stuff too; Freddie wasn’t 
any cheap-skate. And the parties 
he used to throw at the stove manu- 
facturers’ conventions! Boy, did he 
know how to entertain! He’d take a 
whole suite of rooms at the hotel, 
set up a bar, and hold open house. 
Lots of guys went to the convention 
just for Freddie’s hospitality. The 
sky was the limit as far as he was 
concerned. Never let business inter- 
fere with pleasure—that was his 
motto. ; 

After he left Perfect Paint 
Freddie came over to see me about 
getting a job with us. No doubt 
about it, he was a real salesman— 
one of the best. But I sort of 
laughed him out of representing us. 
For one thing, he didn’t know our 
trade the way he knew the people 
he was already calling on. And for 
another thing, I didn’t think the 
boss would stand for Freddie’s ex- 
pensive habits. He was a pretty 
fast operator for an outfit like this. 
I told him I’d do anything in the 
world for him for the sake of old 
times, but it just wasn’t in the 
cards for us to take him on. With 
all the friends Freddie had, though, 
I can’t understand why he had so 
much trouble connecting with a 
good job. Seems to me any concern 
ought to jump at the chance of 
hiring a star salesman like him. He 
was‘ a natural-born salesman if 
there ever was one. 
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MONG our “Notes on This 
Issue” must certainly be 
included the news that 
Corvinus, the new type 

face which was introduced late in 
1934 and which American Bust- 
NEss was the first magazine to 
adopt as a standard headline type, 
has been passed by the National 
Board on Printing Type Faces. In 
view of the conservatism of the 
Board, and its strict adherence to 
the highest standards and finest 
traditions of the printing industry, 
its acceptance of a new face of this 
character is evidence of its excel- 
lence. So much interest has been 
aroused by the appearance of Cor- 
vinus in this magazine that a brief 


not be amiss: 
Imre 


note about it may 
Corvinus was designed by 





GET RID OF 
END-OF-MONTH 
JITTERS! 


Reiner, a native Hungarian, and |" 


issued by the Bauer Type Foundry. | 


. ° - | —— 

It is a flat-serif type, and is made | 
erin 
i 


in three weights, with italics to 


match—Corvinus Light, Corvinus 


Medium and Corvinus Bold. 


This month’s cover photograph 
is the work of Editor 


Eugene | 


Whitmore. The scene, a familiar | 
one to all Chicagoans and most | 


visitors to Chicago, is the south | 


side of the Wrigley Building and 
the Kraft Cheese Building adjoin- 
ing it, photographed across the 
Chicago River from the lower level 


of Wacker Drive. 
e 


Probably the most unique and 
sensational demonstration stunt 
that has come to the attention of 
this department in many a month 
was the recent “street test” of a 
9 by 226 foot strip of linoleum. The 
event was staged in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, by the local home-furnish- 
ings store of Brown-Dunkin and 
Company, working in cooperation 
with representatives of the Paraf- 


fine Companies, Inc., makers of the | 


rug. An official of the store summed 
up the value of the event in this 
way, “What better endorsement of 





Send Your Billing Out on Time! 


The nerve-wracking, mistake-creating grind 
at the end of every month can be eliminated 
with the Egry Speed-Feed, which puts bill- 
ing machine performance into your type- 
writer at a cost of only 2c per day for one year! 
Steps up the output of typed forms as much 
as 50% and more! Eliminates the costly 
handling of loose forms and carbons, and the 
use of high-priced, pre-inserted (one time) 
carbons. Uses Egry Continuous Forms. 
Keeps all copies in perfect alignment. 
Makes your typewriter dodoubleduty —a cor- 
respondence machine one minute, a billing 
machine the next. Saves time, labor, money. 
Gets your billing 
into the mails on 
time! PuttheSpeed- 
Feed to mone in 
your office. It pays 
dividends the min- 
ute it is installed. 












Write for facts on this 
newest, speediest busi- 
ness aid. Demonstra- 
tions can be arranged 
without obligation to 


/ 
you. Use the coupon. / 





Requires no change in 
typewriter construc- 
tion or operation. 


EGRY 


SPEED FEED 








wearing quality can anyone con- 
ceive for floor covering than to 
make it actually defy street traf- 





| THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 


| Dayton, Onto. 





fic?” . Please send information on The Egry Speed-Feed. 
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A BOOM YEAR? | 


Brookmire expects the vital | 
recovery forces now at work | 
will bring about a boom in 
business and stocks. Read 
the study of this subject in 
the Brookmire Quarterly 
which also gives a detailed 


stock investment program. 


You may have a copy, gratis, 


by requesting Bulletin 59-D. 


| €¢€qorrepeRnmats 


BROOK IRE 
Y 


551 Fifth Avenue New 
Founded 1904 





























' WANTED 


ADDING MACHINES 
DICTATING MACHINES 
ADDKESSING MACHINES 


MIMEOGRAPHS 
MULTIGRAPHS 
TYPEWRITERS 


We pay cash and freight 
Send for our free 80-page catalog | 
Wewill take yourold machines intrade | 
Repair and Overhaul 


Completely Rebuilt Office 
Machines at 
254% to 50G Less 


| 
Our rebuilt machines are thoroughly 
dismantled, renickled — re-enameled | 


parts replaced with new. They look, 
work and are guaranteed like brand 
new machines. 


Supplies, too, at a saving 











$< 
INC- 
150 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago | 


World’s Largest Rebuilders of Office | 
Machines for 20 years 











act which you’ve just criticized in 
someone else, so it looks as though 
the editors will have to be nomi- 
nated for membership in the Is- 
My-Face-Red? Club. Our crime, if 
you want to call it that, was to de- 
plore Anna Held designs on one 
page, and then to be found guilty 
of Anna-Heldism ourselves on an- 
other. But let R. S. Gildart, adver- 
tising manager of the General Fire- 
proofing Company, tell about it: 

“T have just been glancing over 
the last issue of American Bust- 
NEss, and my attention was di- 
rected to page 20 and its comments 
on Anna Held designs. 

“Tllustrators should also avoid 
Anna Held designs when depicting 
the snappy 1935 business man. On 
page 17 there is a very fine example 
of an Anna Held desk—an old- 
fashioned roll-top design. Roll-top 
desks are passe. 

“It is true that in our catalogs 
we sometimes illustrate roll-top 
desks, but we make no effort to 
sell them. We carry them only for 
the man who still lives in the Anna 
Held decade. 

“P. S. Offered in a helpful mood 


and not a critical one.” 


Since the purpose of a business 
magazine is to inform and help 
rather than to amuse and enter- 
tain, the most gratifying kind of 
letter an editor receives is one from 
a reader who finds the paper, not 
“entertaining” or “exciting” or 
even “interesting,” but actually 
helpful and useful. Such a reader 
is Arthur A. Stohr, of the Purcell 
Printing Company out in Daven- 
port, Iowa, who confesses that 
much of the copy he writes for his 
own advertising comes from ideas 
advanced in our pages. Here is 
what Mr. Stohr said: 

“On receipt of the last issue of 
AmERIcAN Business I want to add 
my compliments to those you no 
doubt received on the fine job you 
are doing with this publication. 

“I have been a reader of this 
magazine since its first number and 
have taken much inspiration from 
its pages. Much of the copy I write 














A Dartnell Book for the 
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YOU CAN 
DO ANYTHING 


By James Mangan 


ERE is a book that will make 

any man who reads it sit 
straight up in his chair and realize 
for the first time what is holding 
him back. It is frankly an inspira- 
tional book but with it all practical. 
The author, through applying the 
principles he advocates, has risen 
to be one of America’s outstanding 
advertising men. 

Mr. Mangan was the first to call 
attention to the need of a new 
technique in selling. The chapter in 
his book, “Sell by Giving,” is one 
of the best presentations of that 
principle yet published. Typical of 
the twenty chapters included in this 
helpful book are: 

You Can Do Anything 

Place to Make Good Is Where You Are 
Find Good in Others, Not Fault 

Sell by Giving 

Nobody Cares About You 

If You Are Really Ambitious 

Use Yourself to Help Yourself 
Fourteen Ways to Acquire Knowledge 


“Here is the inspirational book 
par excellence. Mr. Mangan... 
has the gift of putting a lot 
of thought into a few words.” 


—PRINTERS’ INK 


Bound in limited edition style, 256 
pages, 6 x 8 inches. Especially suitable for 
gift purposes. $2.50 each; $24 a dozen. 


Sent on Approval 
to Executives 
* 
The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 Ravenswoop AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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for our own advertising comes 
from some idea you advance in your 
pages. You will recognize some of 
it in the enclosed folder. 

“Like Will Rogers, all I know 
is what I see in print, but unlike 
Will, I can’t say volumes in a 
stickful of type. When I do find 
something that can be used to help 
someone sell more goods, it has 
been my practice to adapt the idea 
to their needs and submit it to 
them. 

“The picture I see‘ before us all 
is a sales problem. If you and I 
and every salesman will go out and 
sell more goods in °35 prosperity is 
assured for all.” 


Likewise from our long-time 
friend and weil-wisher Sidney Car- 
ter, manager of the Concentration 
division of Rice-Stix down in St. 
Louis, comes this reassurance: 

“T would like to say that I think 
AMERICAN Business is the finest 
publication of its kind I have ever 
seen. I was very much interested in 
the article on the Central Shoe 
Company. This story is very well 
developed and should interest all 
thinking executives engaged in dis- 
tribution. I was also greatly im- 
pressed with the article on J. Frank 
Grimes.” 


And not to be outdone, L. J. 
Hoenig, sales manager of the 
Nebraska Cement Company, of 
Omaha, adds, “Your magazine has 
_ suddenly grown up to be a finely 
groomed and valuable periodical. I 
wish you success.” 


A salesman for one of Chicago’s 
clothing houses was trying to in- 
terest a retailer in taking on his 
line of socks. “It’s a wonderful 
value,” he told the merchant. 
“Worth double the money. Latest 
pattern, fast color, hole-proof, 
won’t shrink and it’s a good yarn.” 

“Yes, and very well told, too,” 
replied the merchant. 








| Home Movies with the 


| Cine-Kodak 
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SEE OUR SCREEN EAHIBITION OF 


| eWvrreeweU VULVA 
} HOME MOVIES IN FULL COLOR 
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You Couldn't Ask for More Than 
Action-Color-Light 


HEN Action, Cotor anp Lieut are combined in the effective and exclusive 

ScenE-1N-AcTion way—the result is a display that can’t be beat for atten- 

tion value, in windows and on counters and for good will build-up. There are 

many reasons why the greatest advertisers are using this wonder display. Get 
the details. 


SCENE-IN-ACTION ADVERTISING COMPANY 


| 1809 Indiana Avenue 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 












































Get “American Business at Home 


Saves having to wait for it to get to your desk in the 
office and enables you to read it leisurely and care- 
| fully. ["] One year $2.00. ["] Two years $3.00. Add 


50 cents a year outside the United States. 


C] Check enclosed CJ Send invoice 
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Equip your salesmen with photographs of 
product, processes or uses. Reduce weight of 
sample cases—present your story more con- 
vincingly and effectively. Photographs are 
essential selling equipment. 


Sell vith Ohotographe| 


Sollistonize fot Durability 
Photographs stand hard usage when cloth 
backed with Holliston Photo-Cloth—colors 
to match the prints. Consult your local com- 


mercial photographer. Write for story of the 
use of photographs in selling. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 
NORWOOD+MASS., 


PRINT YOUR OWN 


Make attractive letterheads, bill- 
heads, circulars, bulletins, sales let- 
ters, office forms and dozensof other 
jobs on the Lettergraph. We show you 
how and guarantee good clean copiesof 
anything typed, writ- 
ten or drawn. Handles from 
ws, postcard to letter size. Notype 
A to set or cuts to buy. Average 
—J printing cost 25¢ per 1000 
§ (exclu. of paper). Quickly 
pays for itself. Letter- 
L—— graph now at new low 
ty price on 10 days’ trial. | 
‘ « Write for details. 


2 HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc 


927 W. Jackson, Chicago, Lil. 
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FREE — a survey of 


THE USE OF PRIZE PLANS 
FOR INCREASING SALES 


Wuar has the use of prize plans and 
sales contests accomplished for other 
companies? What has been the experi- 
ence of others as to the type of prize 
plans that are most effective? What is 
the cost of a campaign in relation to 
new business obtained? How are the 
most successful plans developed? What 
prize plans have been used to get maxi- 
mum results from salesmen? 


These questions and many others are 
answered in a special forty-page re- 
port covering a widespread investiga- 
tion on “The Use of Prize Plans for 
Increasing Sales.” Although the re- 
port formerly sold for three dollars, it 
is now available free of charge to any 
executive interested in planning a sales 
contest or prize plan. Send ten cents in 
stamps to cover mailing, and ask for 
report Number 274. 


Sales Contest Department 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswoop AvENUE 
CHICAGO 














SECURE PRESTIGE BY MAKING OUR 
offices your personal or business (New York) 
address. We represent you, receive mail, tele- 
grams, telephone messages and you call, or 
we reforward to you (daily). $2.00 monthly. 


_ EVERYBODY and _ his 
| seem bound for Mexico these days. 
| Reports from Mexico City state 





New York Malt. Service, 210-5th Ave., or, 
15 Park Row, New York. 





TRAVEL NOTES 


So You're Going to Mexico! 


brother 


that hotels are crowded beyond 
capacity, with reservations booked 
up ten days to two weeks in ad- 
vance. Travelers going via New 
Orleans and sailing from there to 
Cruz report exceedingly 
rough voyages. But, they claim, to 
ride from Vera Cruz to Mexico City 
is worth all the sickness suffered 
on the little fruit boats that ply 
between New Orleans and Vera 
Cruz. 

Southern Pacific lines are han- 
dling heavy traffic from California 
to Mexico, while the roads from 
Chicago are enjoying the biggest 
traffic in that direction § ever 
handled. 

There are business reasons for 
going to Mexico, too. The country 
is more prosperous. They are buy- 
ing more, and where tariff walls 
are not too blamed high there’s a 
sales opportunity for U. S. pat- 
ented specialties and some staples. 


= 
$2,500,000 for Air Conditioning 


Vera 


THAT the Southern Pacific, for 
one, recognizes the possibilities in 
developing passenger 


traffic to 


Mexico still further is shown in the 
improvements it has inaugurated in 
its Mexican service. Cooperating 
with the Pullman Company and the 
National Railways of Mexico, the 
Southern Pacific is carrying an 
air-conditioned “hotel car,” 
has its own kitchen and 
sleeping and lounge accommoda- 
tions. The car leaves El Paso and 
Tucson weekly, travels down the 
west coast to Mexico City, and 
then swings back to El Paso, stop- 
ping at various points of interest 
en route. A traveler on this car can 
stay in Mexico City eight days. 

The Southern Pacific, inciden- 
tally, is going in for air-condition- 
ing on a large scale. This summer 
five of its transcontinental trains— 
the Overland Limited, Pacific 
Limited, Golden State Limited, 
Sunset Limited and Cascade—will 
be completely air-conditioned from 
“head end” to observation car. 
These improvements, with further 
modernization for coach equip- 
ment, mean an expenditure of 
around $2,300,000. 


° 
How Much Is Hospitality Worth? 


A SUBSCRIBER reports an ex- 
perience at the Dinkler chain’s 
hotel in Nashville, Tennessee—the 
Andrew Jackson, by name—that 


which 
cook, 
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gave rise to his question about the 
high cost of hospitality. The 
Andrew Jackson, like other hotels 
in the Dinkler chain, has as its 
slogan, “Hospitality to Crow 
About.” Well, this subscriber ap- 
proached the room clerk and asked 
the rate on a double room. When a 
price of seven dollars was quoted 
him he decided to look elsewhere 
and went to the Sam Davis Hotel, 
where a four-dollar rate for the 
same accommodations prevailed. It 
was when he checked up on the 
ranking of the two hotels in his 
Dartnell Data Book that he became 
puzzled over the Andrew Jackson’s 
slogan. The Sam Davis was the 
first-choice hotel in town, even at 
four dollars a day as compared 
with the Andrew Jackson’s seven. 
It must have been the hospitality 
that ran up the price. 


e 
More Speed on Pennsy 


WITH electric passenger train 
service between New York and 
Washington inaugurated on Feb- 
ruary 10, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is planning to increase the 
speed of its passenger schedules by 
easy stages, beginning by cutting 
about twenty minutes off the run by 
April 1. This reduction, if it proves 
successful, will be followed by 
others, with the possibility that the 
time might ultimately be clipped to 
two hours and one-half for the 
226.5 mile run. The fastest present 
running time is four and one- 
quarter hours. 


Air Travel Gains 


IN 1934, as in practically every 
preceding year, the air lines showed 
material increases in both passen- 
ger and express carried. Indicat- 
ing the growing uses to which air- 
plane service is being put by com- 
mercial houses, the amount of ex- 
press carried by the United Air 
Lines in 1934, for example, was 
568 tons as compared with 234 
tons in 1933. In 1934 the lines 
carried 147,000 revenue passen- 
gers against 127,693 revenue pas- 
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Safe $ Way 


Lines 





Let Us 
Show You 


HOW TO 
SAVE 


on Selling or 





Buying Trips 


Lowered travel costs can be re- 
flected in more frequent intensive 
coverage of the territory. 


SafeWay can show you how to 
halve expenses for mileage .. . 
without sacrifice of productive time 
or ‘comfort . . . on every trip be- 
tween Chicago and New York, or 
to Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Akron, Pittsburgh, and contiguous 
territory. 


As sales costs come under more 
analytical survey, more and more 
firms are following the lead of those 
already using SafeWay Limited 
service to speed their travelers at 
lower expense. 


WRITE 


Address 


Safe $ Way 


<IN e? 
GENERAL OFFICES 
2520 S. Wabash Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 











SPEED 
ECONOMY 
COMFORT 


SafeWay Limited autocoaches are 
fast—they operate between Chicago 
and New York on a dependable 28- 
hour schedale. Real easy-riding com- 
fort. Reserved seats adjustable to 
four positions for each passenger. 
Ample leg room. Soft pillows with 
fresh-laundered slips. Save half or 
more on almost any journey. 


Between 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 





SafeWay Limited autocoaches are 
piloted by experienced, carefully 


trained expert drivers. They have 
covered more than 250 million pas- 
senger miles without serious accident 
to a single rider. 


for Fares-Schedules-Complete Details! 


Let us send you complete in- 
formation regarding SafeWay 
Limiteds, and cooperate with 
you in working out a travel 
schedule via SafeWay that will 
result in real economies. 





Paut O. Ditrmar, President 


I use it to cut travel costs. 


1 
j Name... 
§ Address 


SareWay LINEs, 2520 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Send me complete information regarding SafeWay Limited service and details of how we can 








Lena 
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sengers which were carried in 1933. 

Plans for speeding up coast-to- 
coast and _ inter-city schedules 
have also been announced by 
President W. A. Patterson of 
United. On February 15 another 
round-trip coast-to-coast schedule 
over the Mid-Continent airway 
from New York to Los Angeles, 
via Salt Lake City, went into 


effect. Eastbound, the new sched- 
ule provides for departure. from 
Los Angeles at 7:50 a. m., with a 
daylight flight over the west, reach- 
ing Chicago at midnight and arriv- 
ing in New York at breakfast time. 
The west bound schedule departs 
from New York at 11 p. m., arriv- 
ing in Chicago at dawn and Los 
Angeles at 5:40 p. m. 


The hight and Wrong Way to Sell It 


(Continued from page 49) 


new filing equipment before the old 
equipment actually reaches to fall- 
ing apart stage. Remember that 
you are not selling cabinets with 
four or five drawers. You are sell- 
ing a finding service, which if 
properly operated will guarantee 
the safe storage of all papers and 
documents right up to the moment 
someone wants them. 

Forget filing cabinets, and sell 


the filing and finding service. Here’s 
an incident that may help you sell 
desk companions. An office equip- 
ment salesman called on a busy ad- 
vertising manager. He was too busy 
to talk with the office equipment 
salesman. Finally he gave the sales- 
man permission to sit in his office a 
few minutes and watch him work. 
The salesman noticed that the ad- 
vertising man spent at least half 


his time looking for papers, 
sketches, drawings, copy, data or 
letters. He pawed his desk, looked 
in drawers and leafed through 
great piles of papers, searching for 
something every few minutes. 

“You are wasting your time 
looking for things. Let me show you 
how to save one-quarter to one- 
half your time,” began the office 
equipment salesman. Quickly he 
showed pictures of a desk com- 
panion, told the advertising man 
how to use it. He showed how to 
have a place for everything and to 
file every paper in a proper place 
as fast as it came to his desk. “Then 
when you want it, it’s there, under 
the proper classification.” 

In a few minutes the salesman 
had made up a list of tab guides 
and had shown the advertising man 
how easily all of the papers and 
documents reaching his desk fell 
into one of these few classifications. 
The advertising man called the pur- 
chasing agent and gave him a req- 
uisition for the desk companion. 
















ONE GIRL AT AN AUTO-TYPIST 
CAN TURN OUT 200 PERSONAL 
LETTERS A DAY~THE WORKOF 2 GIRIS 














|(C=HOw TO MULTIPLY A STENOGRAPHER 
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WITH TWO AU 
WORK OF 4 GIRLS~400 LETTERS A DAY, 
EACH APPARENTLY INDIVIDUALLY DICTATED. 
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BUT ee PAY - DAY ~ 





With Auto-typist you can afford 
to handle all your correspondence 
by personal letter. 


Auto-typist is a pneumatic mech- 
anism which operates a typewriter 
with perfect accuracy and super- 
human speed. 


Nationally known companies 
(Gulf Oil, Montgomery Ward, 
Metropolitan Life, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass) find that Auto-typist actually 
pays for itself in six months by di- 
rectly increasing business volume. 
No matter what your present returns 
are, Auto-typed letters will increase 
the number of your replies—some 
users say “‘nine times.”’ 















600 LETTERS A DAY |S THE 
AVERAGE OUTPUT FOR A GIRL 
OPERATING THREE AUTO-TYPISTS. 











YOU PAY THE SALARY OF ONLY 
ONE GIRL / 








Our trial plan offers you a con- 
vineing test of Auto-typist’s ability 
to make money for you. Write for 
details on your business letterhead. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO., 606 N. Carpenter St., Chicago, ll. 
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The Prairie State 


is the flatest state in the Union geographi- 
cally and the fastest growing industrially. 
It leads all states in meat packing and is 
second in printing and publishing. Its 
remarkable development in the past forty 
years is due in large measure to the recep- 
tivity of its industrial leaders to new 
ideas and progressive sales methods. 
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Among the 890 “Action” Executives in Illinois 
Who Subscribe to “AMERICAN 


FRANK Snow, President 
Challenge Company, Batavia 


H. L. Harris, Vice President 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago 

E. J. Hemmer, Vice President 
Barrett-Cravens Co., Chicago 

A. T. Darton, Secretary 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., Chicago 
E. C. Vrernow, President 
Commercial Candy Mfg. Co., Chicago 
C. L. Cruver, President 

Cruver Mfg. Co., Chicago 


ALFRED Decker, President 
Alfred Decker & Cohn, Inc., Chicago 


H. P. Zimmerman, Vice President 
R. R. Donnelley Corp., Chicago 
A. R. Dots, President 

Dole Valve Company, Chicago 
GeorGE C. Besoin, President 
Gregory Electric Co., Chicago 

L. A. Becker, President 

Justrite Mfg. Co., Chicago 


J. H. Krarr, Vice President 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., Chicago 


J. G. Cuapuine, President 

LaSalle Extension University, Chicago 
R. L. James, General Sales Manager 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago 
H. D. Watts, Treasurer 
Martin-Senour Co., Chicago 

Joun H. Hacktey, Vice President 
Orange Crush Co., Chicago 

Dr. C. H. Searue, President 

G. D. Searle & Co., Chicago 

F. H. Etwert, Vice President 

The Seng Company, Chicago 

W. A. SprecMann, President 

Tablet & Ticket Company, Chicago 
W. R. Barker, President 
UnitedAutographicRegisterCo.,Chicago 
R. P. Spencer, Vice President 
Allen B. Wrisley Co., Chicago 

C. E. Srranp, President 

Strand Bros., Inc., Monmouth 

Wa ter J. Becker, Vice President 
Little Giant Products, Peoria 


F. G. Hocianp, President 
National Lock Company, Rockford 


BUSINESS” 


A. B. Stoan, Vice President 
Northwestern Barb Wire Co., Sterling 


A. L. Eustice, President 

Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Cuares E. Kress, President 
American Standard Mfg. Co., Chicago 
F. G. McGaw, Vice President 
American Hospital Sup. Corp., Chicago 
N. R. Ronpruauer, Vice President 

U. S. Slicing Machine Co., Chicago 
G. Noet Bouncer, Vice President 
Sta-Rite Hair Pin Co., Shelbyville 

M. W. Honee, President 

American Excelsior Corp., Chicago 
Maurice Karker, President 

Jewel Tea Company, Barrington 

W. J. Foyn, Vice President 

Chicago Screw Company, Chicago 

J. Emmer Carney, Vice President 
Thomas J. Webb Co., Chicago 


A. J. Rorn, President 
James H. Rhodes & Co., Chicago 


R. O. Antentus, General Manager 
Williams Oil-O-Matic, Bloomington 




















IS YOUR PRODUCT ADVERTISED AT 
“POINT OF SALE”—Your Dealers’ Windows? 


Accounts we 
have served 


Armand Company 
Bauer & Black 
Bourjois, Inc. 
Coty, Inc. 
Durham Duplex Company 
Bromo Seltzer 
McKesson Fuller Morrison 
Maryland Pharm. Co. 
Iodent Chemical Co. 
French Lick Springs Hotel 
Liggett & Myer Tobacco Co. 
Health Products Co. 

. Stanco, Inc. 
Mentholatum Co. 
Scholl Mfg. Co. 
Frankfort Distilleries 
Bayer Company 
Ex-Lax Company 
Hydrox Corp. 
Lamont Corliss Co. 
Norwich Pharm. Co. 
Zemo Products Co. 
Seeck & Kade 
Yardley, Inc. 


NEIGHBORHOOD STORES DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


Fre under direct supervision of corresponding departments of 


‘CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING CO. 


Car Cards and Posters Covering Metropolitan Chicago 
Chicago & North Western R. R. Illinois Central R. R. 


5 4, Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R. New York Central Lines 
Lhicago Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


e©eeeeeee CHICAGO RAPID TRANSIT LINES eeooeoceccee 
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